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MEMOIR OF TIMOLEON. 


WE are at last gratified in being able to realize a wish, expressed 
in one of our earliest numbers, that we should present a likeness of 


the famed Timoleon. 


We wish it may convey, together with the 


annexed statement of his dimensions, some idea of the grandeur and 
magnificence of his appearance, that strikes with admiration every 
beholder. Superadded to his extraordinary size and power, there is 
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a wonderful adaptation of all his parts to the perfect union of every 
essential requisite for the distinguished racehorse—such an one as he 
is described, by competent judges, to have been; one that would have 
ranked among the first in any age or country. His color is a light 
chestnut, and his only mark a small star in the forehead. Under the 
standard, he is fifteen hands and three inches. His limbs are par- 
ticularly fine. He is usually considered to have been the best race- 
horse among the distinguished sons of Sir Archy; and was probably 
surpassed by no horse that has ever run in America. His reputation 
was established by thirteen victories, within two years, at three and 
four years old. 

In his first race, the spring he was three years old, he ran the mile, 
hard in hand, at Newmarket, within four seconds of the time ascribed, 
by computation, to Flying Childers. The first heat was run in 1 m. 
47s. and, in the second, he distanced the field in 1 m. 48s. 

In the ensuing autumn, in the sweepstakes (two mile heats) at 
Newmarket, owing to his rider’s inability to restrain him, he beat 
the famous Reality, and others, upwards of sixty yards the first heat, 
in 3m. 49s.; wherefore, Reality was enabled to beat him the two 
next well contested heats, in 3m. 47s. and 3m. 48s. 

The next spring he beat her, over the same course, when heavier, 
from long continued rain, than on any other occasion, for the Jockey 
Club purse, four mile heats, running each heat in 8m. 4s.; which 
was considered, at the time, an extraordinary proof of strength and 
bottom. 

The autumn he was three years old, he beat the famous Lady Light- 
foot, then four years old, and in her prime, two mile heats. 

A few months after, they were associated at Charleston; and one 
or other won every day in the week but one, when neither started. 

Timoleon won a large sweepstakes, two mile heats; and, three days 
after, won a Jockey Club purse, three mile heats—beating, with ease, 
the famous Blank, and several others. 

The autumn he was four years old, he distanced the field at New- 
market; and walked over several courses for the Jockey Club purse, 
when the strength of Virginia and North Carolina was assembled. 

The succeeding winter he had the distemper; nevertheless, he won 
a purse at Charleston; but was under the necessity of being stopped, 
when running for the handicap purse against the famous Transport. 
This and the race Reality won, were the only two races Timoleon 
lost; and each of them owing to accident. Reality, whom Timoleon 
beat, afterwards beat Sir Charles; the latter had beaten the renowned 
Virginian. , Blank and Lady Lightfoot, at different periods, beat Trans- 
port. Lady Lightfoot, when aged, after years of hard service, ran a 
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severe heat with American Eclipse. Sir Charles has been esteemed 
a superior racehorse to Henry, Eclipse’s distinguished competitor. 
It would thus appear, Timoleon was not only superior to all contem- 
poraries; but, as far as a comparison can be made, to his most re- 
nowned successors. Owing to his running off with his rider, while 
in training, he sustained an injury, which caused his being withdrawn 
from the turf. 

As an evidence of Timoleon’s value, at a time when horses were 
a hundred per cent. cheaper than at present, he sold at three years 
old for two thousand five hundred dollars; the next year for four 
thousand one hundred dollars, upon which five thousand dollars would 
not command him; and, after breaking down in training, for four 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

His get* are distinguished, particularly in the west, where Timo- 
leon was many years located. Sally Walker is believed to have been 
greatly superior to all other racehorses that have run in this country 
since the cays of Timoleon, excepting only her successful competitor, 
Monsieur Tonson; between them there was scarce a shade of differ- 
ence. In equal condition, perhaps she might have been his superior. 
She readily beat Ariel, Lance, Janet, Betsey Ransom, &c. Sally 
M’Gee, in six successive races, beat all her competitors, excepting 
Sally Walker; and afterwards maintained her brilliant reputation in 
the west. Washington, the best three year old of his year, beat 
the famed Henry, of the same age, in four heats. The next year he 
ran three severe heats, of two miles, against the famed Sir William, 
(giving him weight,) for the handicap purse, which the latter won— 
owing, perhaps, to Washington’s bad start in the second heat, which 
was run in 8m. 45s.—the first and third heats in $m.50s. He 
afterwards won three and four mile heats; beating Childers and the 
best horses, in excellent time. Hotspur, another distinguished son 
of Timoleon, “won all his races in fine style, except when he let 
down, when running a four mile race, ‘hard in hand,’ against the 
celebrated Flirtilla.””. Timoleon’s colts are about to reappear on the 
turf in Virginia. Those of his son, Mason’s Ratler, were distin- 
guished the last year. 

Timoleon was bred by that successful breeder, Mr. Benjamin Jones, 
of Greensville county, in Virginia, whose stock has been in great 
repute. Timoleon’s blood is held in the highest esteem. His half 
brother, Constitution, was a distinguished son of Diomed, and has 


* Almost every account of racing in the west notices the success of his 
get. The very last number of the Turf Register informs us of a Timoleon 
horse that distanced the field, four others, the first heat of two miles, in 
Florida, 
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been a valuable stallion. His half sister Roxana, (Betsey Haxall,) by 
Sir Harry, was the dam of Aratus, the best son of Director; of Star, 
the best son of Virginian; of his own brother, Restless; of Snowstorm, 
the best son of Contention; of Nullifier, a capital son of Eclipse; of 
two untried mares that sold for six and seven hundred dollars; and of 
an untried two year old filly, by Sir Charles, for which one thousand 
dollars have been refused. The horses have been sold or held at 
from two to five thousand dollars each. The extraordinary prices 
of Sally Walker and her produce have been lately published. It 
may be scarce necessary to add, Timoleon, foaled 1813, was got 
by Sir Archy; his dam by imported Saltram; his grandam by Wild- 
air; his g. grandam by Driver—Fallow, out of a thoroughbred 
Vampire mare. His three nearest crosses, by which he combines 
the blood of Matchem, Herod and Eclipse, are of the very first order. 
Of Sir Archy—a first rate racehorse and stallion, and as well bred as 
any in the world, nothing further need be said. Imported Saltram, 
(by Eclipse, out of Virago, by Snap,) in 1784-5, held the first rank on 
the turf in England. He was perhaps the only horse that beat the 
famed Dungannon; to whom he ran second in the Craven stakes, 
1785. He also beat the famed Phenomenon, Cantator, &c. &c. As 
a stallion, he was scarce less celebrated. His son Whiskey, the best 
horse of his day,—ten times a winner, was the sire of the famed 
Eleanor, winner both of the Derby and Oaks, (ran consecutive days,) 
and of eighteen more races, beating Orville, and the best horses; of 
her sister Julia, dam of Phantom, the most popular stallion in Eng- 
land, that covered at fifty guineas; and of Cressida, the dam of Priam, 
the best racehorse now in England. Saltram also got the following 
distinguished winners in England:—Sweeper, imported Oscar, Gene- 
ral, Sylph, imported Whip, Septem, Coiner, Royalist, Durand’s filly, 
Tiffany, Laurestina, Caroline, St. David, Sprightly, Lord Clermont’s 
filly, Prince of Wales’ filly, Queen of Sheba, Rose, Spankaway, Coal- 
merchant, Clytus, Tearcoat, Peeping Tom, and other racers of cele- 
brity. In this country, Saltram got Timoleon’s dam, out of a Wildair; 
the famed Sir Hal’s dam, out of a Medley; and, out of a Lindsey Ara- 
bian, Rosy Clack, the dam of Oscar, one of the best horses that ever 
ran in Tennessee. He was never beaten. The get of Saltram’s sons, 
Oscar and Whip, have always been held in the highest esteem. Oscar 
was the sire of Blackghost, one of the most valuable brood mares of 
Virginia. Whip was the sire of the famed Kentucky Whip, and of 
Hickory, who successively beat Maid of the Oaks and Postboy. Wild- 
air—one of the most valuable of the Virginia bred stallions, was by 
imported Fearnought; his dam by Jolly Roger, out of the imported 
Kitty Fisher, by Cade. Fearnought by the famed Regulus, son of 
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the Godolphin Arabian. Jolly Roger by Roundhead, (a son of Chil- 
ders, out of Roxana, the dam of Lath and Cade;) his dam an ex- 
tremely well bred Partner mare. Partner was grandsire of Matchem 
and Herod. Vampire was “one of the best bred and most distin- 
guished runners of his day” in England. 

We have the highest authority—that of William R. Johnson, Esq. 
for stating, that Timoleon had the most perfect action; was as good a 
racehorse, from one to four miles, as ever run in any country; and, 
from size, figure and blood, as well as the character of his get, should 
be esteemed a stallion of the first order. He has been advertised to 
stand the present season at Oakley, in Essex county, Va.—the resi- 
dence of Henry A. Tayloe, Esq. 


Timoleon's dimensions contrasted with those of imported Leviathan and Ame- 
rican Eclipse. 

Timo.eon. LeviatHan. Am. Ecuipse. 

Height inthe withers, - -— - 664 in. 64 61 


Height at loin, - = - . - = 694* 64 61 
From elbowto ground, - - = ~- 38% 374 364 
From point of hip to point of hock, - 40 42 374 
From point of hock to ground, - 244 25 243 
From point of shoulder to pointof buttock, 684 69 653 
Round the muzzle, - - - - 203 184 203 
Round the swell ofthe jaws, - = - 28 26 

Round neck, at setting onofthe head, - 37 30 31 
Round neck at the body, ot 54 47 45 
Round body at the girth, - - - 738 72 74 
Round body at flank, - +2 - 73% 72 74 
Round arm atthe swell, - - - 23% 22 214 
Round knee, - - -— - . 144 124 123 
Round cannon, midway, - - - 8 9 73 
Round stifle, - - - - - $44 40 

Round tibia, - - - - - 183 18 183 
Round hock, - NDS -  - 164 163% 163 
Round cannon, - - - - - 98 94 84 
Length of head, - . - - 273 233 233 
Lengthofneck, - - - - = 828 30 25 
Lengthofback, - - - - 19 18 19 
Length of croup, _ -=-= «+ « 18 19 
Length from point to point of shoulder, 133 16 

Length from point to point of hip, - 24 19 


* In this respect, as in others, he resembled his great grandsire, the unri- 
valled Eclipse of England, whose “hinder quarters or croup appeared higher 
than his forehand; and in his gallop, it was said, no horse ever threw his 
haunches with greater effect—his agility and his stride being upon a par, 
from his fortunate conformation in every part and his uncommon strength,” 
which are highly characteristic of his descendants, Timoleon and American 
Eclipse. 
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SHARK—HIS GET. 
Extract of a letter to the editor, from B. O. Tayloe, Esq. dated 
Troy, N. Y. Aug. 16, 1831. 

My father’s two mares, Virago, and Black Maria, decidedly the 
best race nags of their day, were the most distinguished of his 
(Shark’s) get—and, from the name, I suppose he was the sire of Gen. 
William Washington’s Shark, who stood first on the South Carolina 
turf, where he was esteemed the best four mile horse in America, if 
not in the world, until vanquished by Black. Maria, grandam of Mr. 
Stevens’ Black Maria, who had been sent on by my father, to the 
care of Gen. Hampton, for the express purpose of a trial with him. 
I presume you have received my communication, witli extracts from 
Gen. Hampton’s letters, concerning Black Maria, and her races with 
Shark.* Imported Shark was sire of several mares that have produced 
distinguished runners, besides Black Maria; I now recollect the dams 
of Maid of the Oaks, by Spread Eagle, and of Florizel, Topgallant, 
and Hamlintonian, by Diomed. 


SERAB. 

To the seven “celebrated stallions, descendants of Diomed,” import- 
ed into the United States, (Wrangler, Wonder, Leviathan, Truffle, 
Luzborough, Fylde, and Autocrat,) may be added Serab, a horse of 
distinguished blood and performances; of whom we are surprised to 
have heard so little, unless it be owing to his having proved impotent 
as a stallion. In a few races, from one to four miles, Serab, with 
great eclat, beat the best horses: Lottery, Reformer, Pucelle, Rebecca, 
&c. His dam, Jessy, was also famed on the turf—for durability as 
well as speed and bottom. At four years old she won eleven races 
and a half—running a dead heat, and dividing stakes, at Stockbridge, 
one mile and a half, with the famous Octavius; and afterwards, on the 
same day, won two mileheats. At Salisbury she was beat by Specula- 
tor, in two four mile heats, and next day won the four mile heats. 
At Blandford she won two mile heats, and the next day four mile 
heats. At Monmouth she won two mile heats, and next day,i n three 
heats, three mile heats, beating imp. Merryfield and others-—all in 1813. 

Serab’s famed sire, Phantom, of whom we expect to give a more 
particular account hereafter, is nearly a brother in blood to imported 
Luzborough. Their sires were own brothers. Phantom’s dam, Julia, 
(own sister to Luzborough’s grandam, Eleanor,) was the grandaughter 
of Diomed. Serab is the only imported son of Phantom, and Gov. 
Barbour owns his only imported daughter, the dam of the Truffle 
filly, this year a winner, and of a colt by Camel, of England. 


[* Published in No. 5, vol. iii.] 
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IMPORTED EXPEDITION. 
Mr. Eprror: Rose Hill, Md. February, 1833. 

But little public notice has been taken of the celebrated horse 
Expedition, bred by Lord Egremont, and imported by Captain Willis. 
He was in color a fine red chestnut, near sixteen hands high, very 
perfect and beautiful in form, lofty commanding carriage, high spirited, 
fine action, playful as a kitten, yet of excellent temper. 

He was foaled 1795, and commenced his racing career in 1797, as 
Lord Egremont’s colt, by Pegasus, two years old. In the year 1798 
he ran five times, winning four races, and the same year became the 
property of Captain Blagrave. In the year 1799 he came upon the 
turf by the name of Ballinamuck, in which year he won the King’s 
plate at Guilford, carrying one hundred and forty-four pounds, four 
horses starting. In the year 1800 he came upon the turf the property 
of Wm. Whaley, Esq. and by the name of Expedition, and in this 
year was engaged for twelve races, seven of which he won, also run- 
ning second for the Oatlands, and receiving one hundred and sixty 
guineas for sixteen forfeits. In 1801 he ran but three times, win- 
ning twice. In 1802 neither Mr. Whaley or Expedition appear upon 
the turf. Ido not know the exact time or place when and where 
this fine horse arrived in the United States, but I do know that he 
stood at old Chester, Pa. the season of 1803. 

[For his pedigree see Turf Register, vol. ii. p. 414, and pp. 23 
and 376.] 

Expedition was the sire of Dianora, the grandam of Uncle Sam, 
and of old Honesty, the dam of Mr. J. H. Van Mater’s Jackson. 

F. 





WILD MEDLEY. 


The above horse was both a distinguished racer and foal getter— 
of handsome form and great power, foaled the property of Mr. Nuttall, 
of Gloucester county, Va.; purchased by Mr. Thornton, whose pro- 
perty he was when he stood at Washington city, D. C. in 1803, and 
covered many mares—the price was twenty dollars per mare. He 
measured full fifteen hands three inches, and was a rich blood bay. 

(For his pedigree see American Turf Register, vol. ii. p. 255.] 

His performances are, viz: he won, at four years old, four times, 
and never was pushed, but ran every race under a steady and hard 


1. He won at Urbanna the two mile heats. 
2. Won at King William court house the three mile heats. 
8. Won at Gloucester another purse. 
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4. Lastly, he was run by Col. Hoskins at Hanovertown, and won 
with ease the four mile heats. 

About this time his owner died; he was consequently withdrawn 
from the turf, and kept till his death as a stallion. 

As a stallion he stood high;—instance, a certain Mr. John Wood, 
of Virginia, had two foals by Wild Medley, one of which, a filly, 
at four years old, he sold to Col. Tayloe for twelve hundred dollars, 
and at that time, for the other, which was a colt three years old, he 
- would not have taken fifteen hundred dollars. The general price of 
his colts was from five hundred to eight hundred and a thousand 
dollars. Wood's filly, at three years old, won the Urbanna sweep- 
stakes, beating Mr. Hall’s horse; Col. Tayloe’s filly, by Cormorant; 
and Col. Kemp’s filly, by Americus. The second heat of this race, 
she distanced the field. She also, at three years old, won the sweep- 
stakes, two mile heats, at Wood’s ordinary, in Gloucester, by distan- 
cing the field. What became of this colt and filly, I cannot tell.— 
It would be well if some one who might know, would inform you. 

T am astonished more has not been said of this horse, who seems 
in his day to have held a high place among his competitors for the 
honors of the turf. 

In conclusion, I have again to express a hope that these reminis- 
cences may be of some use to the sporting world; if so, I shall be 
compensated for my trouble. I am sincerely, yours, &c. 

W. W. W.B. 


ON THE MECHANISM OF THE HORSE. 


Nimrod, remarking on the perfection of animal machinery, and the 
wonderful adaptation of each animal to its special sphere and purpose, 
speaks particularly of the horse. Mere strength, says he, requires 
solidity alone; but when, as in the horse, it is united with that sup- 
pleness and activity which we see them possess, what a multitude of 
combining powers must it not require! What levers, springs, &c. 
&c. must be called into play; and how small a space do they 
occupy, at the same time allowing full liberty of action! Look at 
the fetlocks of the horse, how small they are! and yet we find them 
capable of lifting a great weight, in addition to his own, to the height 
of five, six, or even seven feet from the ground, and supporting it 
again in its descent with vastly increased force. It is wonderful what 
a bound or spring some horses have the power of exerting. In 1821, 
says the same distinguished writer, Mr. Mytton’s horse “the Hero” 
cleared timber seven feet in height, with a very short run to it, in 
Mr. Jellicho’s grounds in Shropshire, with Mr. M. on his back. 
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PERFORMANCES OF FEARNOUGHT, CARELESS, SILVERTAIL, OTHELLO, 
AND Bay Ricumonp. 


Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 20, 1832. 

FEARNOUGHT, a bay horse, foaled 1755; bred by John B. Warren, Esq. 
of Nottinghamshire. 

Fearnought was full brother to Careless, got by Regulus, out of Silver- 
tail—the dam of Sportsman, &c. 

1. In 1761, Fearnought won the king’s plate at Guildford; beating Mr. 
Churchill’s Massinissa, by Regulus; Lord Portmore’s Valerius, by Cullen’s 
Arabian, &c. 

2. The king’s plate at Nottingham; beating Mr. Smith’s Valiant, by 
Regulus, and Lady Northumberland’s Celadine, by Young Cade. 

3. Also, the king’s plate at York; beating Valiant, Hunmanby Cade, 
and Sir B. Graham’s Sog, though he was much out of condition the whole 
season, 

4. In 1762, he won £50, (for aged horses, 9 st.) four mile heats, at Ep- 
som; beating Americus and Mickleham. 

5. Also, £50 (for aged horses, 10st. 3 lbs.) at Ascot Heath; beating, at 
three heats, Lord Portmore’s Bosphorus, Mr. Vernon’s Young David, and 
Mr. Duke's Victor. 

During the time he was in training, he was very seldom well; otherwise, 
there can be no doubt, he would have won several other plates.—Vol. i. 
p. 235, T. R. 

This, I understand, was the horse imported by Colonel Baylor to Virginia, 
and who did more good than any of his predecessors, and has been since 
rarely equalled. 


CaRELESs was a chestnut horse, foaled in 1751. He started for ten king’s 
plates, and won them all. 

In 1758 he was beaten (for the first time) by Atlas, at Huntingdon; and 
again, at Newmarket, in 1759, by Atlas; whom, in 1760, he beat for the 
great subscription at York. 

In 1761 he was beaten by Serab and Maria, at York. 

He won many other prizes; all his losses are here noted. He was after- 
wards a stallion in the Duke of Kingston’s stud, at 10 gs. and 5s.—Vol. i, 
p. 170, T. R. 


SitvERTAIL, a bay mare, foaled in 1737; bred by Lord Cullen, and sold 
to Mr. Warren. 

She was got by Whitenose; her dam by Rattle, out of an own sister to 
Whimsey and Kitty Burdette. 

In 1742 she won £50 at Nottingham, beating thirteen others. 

In 1743 she won £50 at Leicester, beating four others. 

She then became a brood mare, and in 1747 produced Whimsey, (the 
dam of Dragon, &c.) after which she was again trained, and 

In 1748 won £50 at York. 

Also, £50 at Litchfield; beating, at two heats, the noted Little Driver. 

Also, £50 at Litchfield. second meeting. 
49 v.4 
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And £50 at Chipping-Norton. 

In 1749 she won £50 at Derby. 

In 1750 she won £50 (12st.) at Maidenhead, beating Bald Partner. 

In 1751 she started for the £50 at Nottingham—won the first heat from 
Mr. Crofts’ Redrobin, Lord March’s Roderick Random, and Mr. Bourchier’s 
Nancy; but unfortunately broke down in running for the second heat.— 
Vol.i. p.71, T. R. 

Fearnought is at the foundation of the Virginia game, and it has been in 
no respect impaired by Medley, whose performances were published in the 
last number. But prior intime, and in deference to Maryland, I will copy 
some things not yet published by you, and which ought to be known of 
Othello,—commonly called Black-and-all-Black,—a black horse, foaled in 
1743; bred by William Crofts, of Norfolk, and sold to Lord Portmore. 


OTHELLO was got by Panton’s Crab, out of Miss Slammerkin. 

In 1748 he won the maiden plate of £50 at Lewes, beating King Pepin. 

And £50 at Stockbridge. 

In 1749 he won the king’s plate at Salisbury, beating Tom Jones. 

He walked over for the king’s plate at Canterbury. 

He won the king’s plate at Lewes; beating easily, at a heat, Tom Jones. 

And the king’s plate at Newmarket, beating Joseph Andrews. 

Othello was then sold, for tive hundred guineas, to Sir Ralph Gore, Bart. 
to go to Ireland. where he won, in 1750, the one hundred guineas at the 
Curragh of Kildair; beating Bustard, Primate, True Blue, and Old England. 

Also, he won £50 at the great Heath. 

In 1751 he ran at Newmarket against Robinson’s Sampson, &c. and 
returned to Ireland, where, with 10 st. he beat Lord March’s Bajazet, (10st. 
7 lbs.) for one thousand guineas. Sir Ralph is said to have won above ten 
to one on the match. 

He was then sold to Mr. Prior; and, at the Curragh, April, 1752, won 
£50. 

And at the Curragh, in September, the king’s plate, (12 st.) beating Lord 
Antrim’s Gustavus and Mr. Keating’s Trimmer, though he had covered 
several mares in the spring of that year. 

He was brought back to England, and covered at Stow Hall, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1754-55-56, &c. at 5g¢s. and 5s. He was sire of Fair Phillis and 
Tuting’s Creeping Polly, the dam of King Fergus; and, although he served 
but few mares, yet from his blood have sprung valuable racers, stallions and 
brood mares.—Vol. i. p. 97, T. R. 

He was imported to Maryland, probably in 1757 or 1758. Though he 
propagated a less numerous race than Fearnought, he imparted game in an 
equal degree. 


Bay Ricumonp, foaled 1769; bred by Earl Oxford; sold to Sir L. Dundas. 
He was got by Feather, out of Matron, by Cullen’s Arabian; Bartlett’s 
Childers, Curwen’s Bay Barb. 

1. Newmarket second spring meeting, 1774, Bay Richmond won a 
sweepstakes, across the Flat,—two hundred guineas each, h.f.—beating 
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Lord Clermont’s Squirrella; Sir C. Bunbury’s Giantess paid.—Five to two 
on Bay Richmond. 

2. At Newcastle he won the king’s plate, (10st.) three mile heats; 
beating Coates’ Atalanta, Barry’s Young Pangloss, and Cookson’s Gipsy. 

8. And at Wakefield, in September, he (with 8st. 12lbs.) won £50, 
four mile heats; beating Clark’s Betsey, (8 st. 7 lbs.) who was drawn after 
the first heat. ; 

Bay Richmond was afterwards sold, and became the property of Mr. 
James Williams, who raced him in America by the name of Sarpedon.— 
(Turf Register, vol. ii. p. 307.) So far as it goes, this confirms the opinion 
of that judicious and excellent writer “An Old Turfman.” I am in hopes 
he will be able to trace Bay Richmond clearly from Mr. Williams to Gen. 
Morris, from Jamaica to New York. Panton. 





RACEHORSE REGION. 


Mr. Eprror: Landsford, S. C. Jan. 2, 1833. 

Some time since, I sent you an article on the racehorse region in the 
United States, under the hope of drawing from some of your numerous and 
gifted correspondents, something like a solution of the questions there pro- 
posed. Although that article has been noticed more than once, it has not 
been in the manner I wished to see the subject discussed. Your corres- 
pondent Panton,—to whom all your readers are under many obligations, 
for much valuable and amusing matter,—has done me the honor to notice 
my communication; but not as might have been expected from one so con- 
versant with the history of the blood horse, and particularly in the region 
alluded to. 

He attributes the superiority of the racehorse, on the waters of James 
river and Roanoke, to the skill of those who managed them and a union of 
some of the best English crosses. These causes no doubt have had their in- 
fluence, and may have contributed to the reputation of the high bred stock 
in that country; but could not have done much for those that have distin- 
guished themselves without pedigree, and whose racing reputation alone 
induced gentlemen, distinguished on the turf, to admit them in their stables. 

My opinion is, that the southern part of Virginia, and perhaps an equal 
portion of the northern border of North Carolina, are most favorable to the 
perfection of that animal; and that, with less of what we term blood or 
pedigree, a superior horse will be produced, if the stock have been in that 
district sufficiently long to become thoroughly acclimated. And I come 
to this conclusion because less blood will there produce a racehorse of the 
first class; and that horses, of equal pedigree, are better there than any 
other part of the United States. As usual, I rely on facts to bear me out. 

Betsey Abner was a mare of fine game—won all her colt races, opposed 
to some of the best bred colts of her day. She sold at a high price, and 
was sent off young. She was bred by the late Mr. William Amis. She 
was got by Sir Archy; her dam by Peeble’s Ratler—a horse of no reputa- 
tion; her grandam one of Mr. Amis’ work mares. I knew the late Mr. 
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Amis well—his way of breeding horses, and many, if not most of his stock. 
He was a man who never dealt in retail. It was his habit, every spring, 
to engage some owner of a stallion to visit his plantations regularly every 
week—he paying a moderate price (generally about $3) for each colt. And, 
as he was a man of large fortune, his custom, even at this low price, was 
an object to those who had common stallions. Mr. Amis seldom bought a 
horse; on the contrary, he had always some for sale. I mention these 
circumstances to show, that Betsey Abner could have had but little racing 
blood; yet, in good hands, she would have been a respectable race nag on 
any turf. 

Old Walk-in-the-Water has perhaps won as many races, at all distances, 
as any nag in our country. On the side of his dam, he had almost no blood. 
She was by Dongolah; yet he was a four mile horse of the first class. To 
these may be added Wilks’ Deception, Johnson’s Celer, Pugh’s Solicitor, 
Fort’s Mousetrap mare, his horse Huntsman, Nancy and Sally Warren, 
Mulatto Mary, Polly Kennedy, and many more might be added to this list. 

Now, my position is, that the same number of winners cannot be named 
in any country, of equal racing character, with almost no claims to blood. 
This list could be added to greatly, by availing myself of the assistance of 
some of the gentlemen residing in that district. These, however, are suf- 
ficient for my purpose, and all come within my own knowledge. 

I have long had a general acquaintance with the sportsmen of South 
Carolina—say for the last thirty years; and in that time, although they have 
had many fine horses, yet they were all, with one exception, horses of the 
purest blood. Indeed, the racing stock in that state is justly ranked among 
the best bred in the United States. Fairfield,—a good second rate horse,— 
had a short pedigree; but he stands alone, at least in my day. 

Forlorn Hope, bred by Mr. Maclin—Mr. Wilkins’ Indian Queen— 
Crowel’s old Roebuck mare—were all what we term well bred mares. 
From them have descended some of the best racing stock in our country; 
and are perhaps as valuable, at this time, as the stock of any other three 
mares. Yet it is certain not one of them is thoroughbred; and I feel justi- 
fied in asserting, that no three mares,—north of Richmond and south of 
Raleigh, of no higher pedigree,—can be named whose stock have acquired 
the same reputation, or can be sold at the same prices. I mean no dis- 
paragement to the blood of these mares, but found my observations on their 
published pedigrees and my own knowledge of their value. 

One article, on this subject, mentions the well-earned reputation of the 
stock of Lady Lightfoot. To this I answer, that proves nothing. Genera- 
tions must pass away before time and climate can have its full influence— 
if, indeed, they have any. It was not to be supposed that simple removal 
could, in a single generation, produce much visible change. But if, two or 
three generations after this, another Lady Lightfoot should arise, with that 
regular high character that has hitherto marked her race, I will acknow- 
ledge, they at least have not degenerated. I assert, sir, that the well 
bred nags of the north not only do not degenerate when transplanted to the 
racing region of the south, but that they improve. Have any of the de- 
scendants of Mr. Delancey’s old Cub mare acquired the same reputation as 
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those bred in the racehorse region, viz: Ratler, Childers, Sumter, Fiirtilla, 
Polly Hopkins, &c.&c.? This I think a case in point: that the most dis- 
tinguished of a high bred stock,—nine-tenths of which remained in the 
north,—was raised in the south, evidently showing they had improved, as 
the others had deteriorated. 

Some years since, I met Mr. Badger attending the fall races in Virginia 
and North Carolina. He was at the time on the look out for brood mares. 
I mentioned to him the imported stock of some gentlemen, at that time for 
sale. His reply was, that the stock was no doubt well bred, but that he 
preferred to purchase of the old racing stock of Roanoke to any for the 
chance of breeding racers. Mr Badger is known to be a gentleman of 
good judgment and great practical knowledge; and we see that his un- 
biassed opinion led to similar conclusions with myself, and I acknowledge 
went far to confirm my previous impressions on this subject. 

I have no question that, if now in Tennessee, facts could be collected to 
establish the truth of a similar influence there; and the time may come 
when I shall do so. But I am sure, if you have had the patience to read 
thus far, you will be glad to escape, at least for the present, my tra mantain 
speculations. Yours, &a D. 


Bioopep HorsEs—LuzBorouGH—CoLTs AND FitLiEs—SyYNopPsis 
oF Ros Roy’s PEDIGREE. 
Mr. Epiror: February 20, 1833. 

I have latterly been a negligent correspondent, but I will try and do 
better hereafter. In truth I have so many things to attend to, both for 
myself and for others, that I have not had time to indulge in my almost 
only favorite amusement, namely—the turf, and matters connected there- 
with. 

Let us not despair on this side of the Potomac. If we can only get a few 
first rate trainers, I have no fears but that we shall, in due time, and that 
ere long, be enabled to compete successfully with our friends from the south. 
I know that we have got as good stuff here as they have there, if we have 
not as great a variety. We have it in qualily, if not in quantity. We 
must not be frightened by names—nor by imported stallions either. We 
have as good blvod as any in the world; and time will prove it, if we but 
take care—keep a stiff upper lip, and don’t go to desponding because of 
one, two, or even half a dozen defeats in succession. For my own part, 
although on the wrong side of sixty, I feel quite sanguine of success, even 
against the renowned W. R. J.—the celebrated Colonel or General W.— 
I don’t know which. I am a breeder, and from my own stock exclusively, 
on both sides; though I have no sort of objection to try others whenever I 
think I can better myself, but not otherwise. 

By the way.—lIn the notice of the famous horse Luzborough, (February 
number of your Register,) I observe the following: ‘He will hold his court 
next spring at Hicksford, Greenville court house, Va. where he will be 
ready to receive any fair [the underscoring is not mine] visitors, who may 
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welcome the illustrious stranger to the western world, and whom the soft 
influences of that genial season may invite to the pleasures of love.” I am 
not squeamish. I would not say that one horse was sired by another horse; 
but what I have quoted above is certainly in bad taste, to say nothing worse 
of it. The same remark will apply to the notice of Hedgford, in the same 
number. A sincere desire that your work should be as free as possible 
from just criticism, induces me to make these observations. I am sure that 
you will receive them as they are intended. 

Why can’t we stick to the old English modes of expression (and our 
own, too, until latterly) in turf matters—particularly in the use of terms? 
For example:—formerly we called a four year old a colt ora filly, as the 
case might be; but now the four vear olds are frequently called horses and 
mares; and this, too, to the south, even at the Newmarket of America.— 
Examine the whole series of numbers of the English Racing Calendar, and 
I doubt whether you will find a single instance of a nag, under five years 
old, being called a horse or a mare. They are always colts or fillies until 
they are five. A race free only for “colts and fillies,” as is frequently the 
case, admits of the entries of three and four year olds. These may be 
deemed small matters; but still they ought to be particularly attended to 
by the secretaries of our clubs, as the contrary might induce a belief that 
we were really ignorant of that which every turfman and breeder ought to 
know. 

I have made, and hereunto subjoin, an analysis or synopsis of the pedigree 
of a certain stallion, which you wot of, called Rob Roy, bred by the Hon. 
John Randolph, of Roanoke. I don’t ask you to publish this synopsis in 
your Register, unless it be perfectly convenient for you to do so. The 
horse, you know, is not in what is called very high repute, as a public stal- 
lion. Indeed, he has had little or no chance of establishing his fame in 
that way; since (putting them altogether) he has had, in the course of six 
or seven years’ standing, not more than that number of bred mares; which 
have, however, produced, as your Register will show, some eight or ten 
winners, at short and long distances. He was never broke; nor did he 
ever cover a mare until he was eleven years old. He is now farmed out, 
(to stand about Haymarket, in Prince William, Va. under charge of Dr. 
Lufborough,) to be put to mares at little more than is paid for common 
country stallions. Nevertheless, I will undertake not merely to say, but 
to prove, that as much (if not more) of the blood of the Godolphin Arabian 
runs in his veins as in those of any other horse in this country, or perhaps 
any horse now living. ‘That the blood of that Arabian is more valued than 
that of any other horse, no sportsman or breeder of judgment will deny. 
Speaking of the Godolphin Arabian, Mr. Weatherby, proprietor and author 
of the English Stud Book, says:—“T'o those who are thoroughly conversant 
with the turf, it would be superfluous to remark, that he undoubtedly con- 
tributed more to the breed of horses in this country [England] than any 
stallion, before or since his time;” and further, “that every superior horse, 
of the present day, partakes of his valuable blood.” ‘With some, and indeed 
with the greatest number of breeders, the test of a horse’s merit is the price 
at which he stands—without regard either to form or blood. All such 
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ought to recollect, that Diomed, the sire of Sir Archy, stood in England at 
two guineas a mare—less than ten dollars. ‘There are many such cases as 
this. Far be it from me, in any thing that I here state, to undervalue or 
detract'from the merit of any one of the favorite stallions (foreign or do- 
mestic) with which our country now abounds. My object is simply to 
show, at a glance, the valuable blood that runs in the veins of a rather 
obscure horse,—a native of the Ancient Dominion, to be sure,—which you 
have yourself seen, and which, for symmetry and beauty, is not surpassed 
by any horse in this or any other country. And, as for his stock, (that is, 
his get,) I hazard nothing in saying, that they will suffer nothing in com- 
parison,—taking into view the mares that have been put to him,—with the 
get of any other stallion, either in size, or for beauty and action.—I don’t 
mean this as puffing; I despise that. A Breeper. 


A synopsis, showing the relation in which the horse Rob Roy (bred by the 
Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke) stands to that favorite stallion, the 
Godolphin Arabian, and other distinguished horses, principally on the 

- side of his dam, 


Rob Roy’s dam Lady Bunbury; she by Trumpator; he by Conductor; 
he by that great horse, Matchem; he by Cade, and he by the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

Trumpator’s grandam (Dove) was got by Matchless, and he by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. 

His grandam Theopha; she by the unrivalled Highflyer; he by King 
Herod, out of Rachel, by Blank, and he by the Godolphin Arabian. 

The dam of Rachel was by Regulus, and he by the Godolphin Arabian. 

His g. grandam was Plaything; she by Matchem, as above; he by Cade, 
and he by the Godolphin Arabian. 

His g. g. grandam Vixen; she was by Regulus, and he by the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

His g. g. g. grandam by Hutton’s Spot; Fox Cub, Bay Bolton, Coney- 
skins, Hutton’s grey Barb, Byerly Turk. 

On the side of Rob Roy’s dam, there are two direct and near crosses 
from Mr. Fenwick’s celebrated Matchem—thought, by many, to have been 
the best stallion in the world; and, on the same side, there appears to be 
six crosses of the invaluable blood of the Godolphin Arabian: besides those 
of which he partakes through his sire Gracchus, by imported Diomed, a son 
of Florizel—through Chanticleer, the best son of old Wildair—through 
Celer, the best son of old Janus—through Mark Antony, the best son of 
old Partner, himself the best son of Morton’s Traveller, out of Selima, by 
the Godolphin Arabian—through Jolly Roger, by Regulus, the best son of 
the Godolphin Arabian. 

This general view of Rob Roy’s ancestry is made principally for the 
information of those very few persons who have put bred mares to him, and 
who have not the means of a ready recurrence to the English Stud Book, 
and other sources of information in the possession of the writer. If there 
be any inaccuracy in this statement, (and he believes there is not,) which 
has cost him some trouble to prepare, he will thank any gentleman who can, 
to point it out—the object being to state fucts, and nothing else. 
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PERFORMANCES OF CALYPSO, 


Dam of Grecian Princess, the property of Col. Thomas Emory. 

In 1808,—the spring she was three years old, and only in keeping thir- 
teen days, and not bridle-wise,—she ran three quarter mile heats, in Lunen- 
burg county, against Saltram, by Diomed, and a Gimcrack mare. This 
race she lost, but won the first heat with great ease, and lost the second 
only by a few feet.* 

Fall she was three years old, she made a match race against the Gim- 
crack mare that ran in the spring, ($200, mile and a half heats,) at Oak 
Grove; but the Gimcrack mare paid the forfeit.- 

At Newmarket, Va. same fall, she run a match race against the New 
Kent filly, for $200, one mile out; which she won with ease. This New 
Kent filly, three years old, Collier Harrison considered the fleetest three 
year old in Virginia, as he had won two match races previous to this, which 
were run for speed. After this race, Collier Harrison offered $800 for Ca- 
lypso. 

Same fall, Calypso went on ‘v Belfield, and entered in the two mile heats, 
and nothing would enter against her. 

At this place she run a quarter race against a noted quarter horse, which 
she won by near twenty yards. 

The next race she run at Joseph Dunn’s, in Lunenburg, mile and a half 
heats, against a horse five or six years old, with a ketch on each. She 
won the first heat, but lost the two last. She was in bad order, and worn 
down by long keeping. But this same horse she distanced afterwards, in 
a two mile race. 

Spring she was four years old, she run at Poplar Springs, at Petersburg, 
mile heats, best three in five. The two first heats she won, but lost the 
race; being beaten by Boyle’s Dragon mare.—Lost by bad riding, in not 
holding hard the first two heats. 

At the same place, two days after, she run a handicap race against Mose- 
by’s Ratray and Wm. Wynn’s horse, mile heats. This race she won with 
great ease, distancing the field the second heat. 

The fall she was four years old, she ran at Lunenburg court house, two 
mile heats. Eight horses started, viz: Dr. Lucas’ horse Miranda, Laurel, 
a Knowsley horse, a horse by Diomed, a Chariot horse, and a horse by im- 
ported Stirling, with one or two others. This race she won at two heats, 
with great ease, distancing four horses; among them, Dr. Lucas’, that beat 
her the fall before. 

Spring she was five years old, she ran at Oak Grove, in Nottoway,— 
heats two miles and a quarter,—against five or six horses. This race she 
lost. She was in bad order—had lost her appetite, and was on the decline, 
and had to be turned out and trained till the fall. 


* Calypso distanced the Gimcrack mare the first heat, and was supposed 
also to have distanced Saltram; but there was a dispute among the judges 
concerning it. Had Calypso been held the first heat, she would have in- 
sured the race. 
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Fall she was five years old, at Lunenburg court house, two mile heats; 
five started, viz: a Chariot horse, a Diomed mare, a Florizel mare, and a 
Republican horse. ‘This race she won with exceeding great ease, distancing 
every horse, the second heat, a quarter of a mile. The second heat was 
run in quicker time than ever was known over that course. 

Same fall, she ran at Moore’s Ordinary, Prince Edward county, mile and 
a half heats, which race she won at two heats, with great ease. 

She then went on to Joseph Dunn's, in Lunenburg, and walked over the 
course, as nothing would start against her, although Burwell Wilkes was 
there, with two horses. 

Same fall, she went on to Scotland Neck, N. C. and run two mile heats, 
five starting; (among them was one owned by Allen J. Davie, that was to 
start on in a few days to the south.) ‘This race she won at two heats, with 
greatease. The judges pronounced it the flectest race ever run over the 
course, except one, which was run a second sooner. 

Woodpecker, the fleetest horse in the union,—as he challenged the United 
States,—was half brother to Calypso on the dam’s side. They were trained 
together; and in a trial, under whip and spur, he was only a Jeneth swifter 
ina mile, James Jonvan, 
For Trromas Jorpvan, who trained and run Calypso. 
March, 1822 


a 


. OBITUARY NOTICE OF SUMTER. 


Sumter, one of the best, and perhaps the handsomest son of Sir 
\rchy, died at Lexington in April, 1831, the property of James Brad- 
ley. His achievements on the turf, amidst the constellation of Sir 
Archys, is still fresh in the memory of Virginia and Carolina. His 
merit as a breeder is known only in Kentucky, where he has begotten 
a numerous and admirable race. 

On account of his bad health and unpopular marks, he served but 
few mares, till Lady Jackson gained so signal distinction. He then 
became a popular stallion. Were he now living, he would here be 
esteemed second to no Archy on the continent. No horse of his 
extensive family has produced more runners from an equal number 
of blood mares—he having served but few till the last two seasons 
preceding his death; the produce of which seasons are yet too young 
to be trained. The most distinguished of bis get are: 

Lady Jackson, out of Nancy Taylor; she by imported Spread Eagle. 

Almanzor, out of a mare by imported Archer. 

Helen Mar and William Wallace, out of Grecian Princess; she by 
Whip. 

Duke of Orleans, out of Peggy Stuart; she by Whip. 

Stadtholder, out of Mary Bedford; she by Duke of Bedford. 

Margaret and Dungannon, out of a mare by Duke of Bedford. 

Lazarus, out of a mare by imported Buzzard. 

50 v.4 
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Brown Mary, out of a mare by Whip. 

Hickory, out of a mare by imported Dragon. 

Jackson, out of a mare by imported Stirling. 

Dutiful, out of a mare by Whip. 

Rowena, out of Lady Grey, she by Hamiltonian. 

The first six enumerated were bred by Col. Wm. Buford, of Wood- 
ford. J.K.D. 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


Perseverance, notwithstanding what may appear insuperable obsta- 
cles, meets its reward on the turf, as in other pursuits. Besides the 
many examples in the English turf history, where winners frequently, 
(as in the c2se of Luzborough,) had never won as three year olds, or 
even of the Derby and St. Leger had begun their career unsuccess- 
fully, and afterwards been at the very head of the turf, several 
striking ones may be drawn from our own history. The famous 
Leviathan,—for many years of the first repute in Virginia,—is be- 
lieved to have been ingloriously beaten at three years old. Postboy 
and Oscar,—unquestionably the two best horses that have been bred 
in Maryland for more than thirty years;—scarce ran with better suc- 
cess at the same age. Sir Archy,—than whom, his judicious owner, 
Wm. R. Johnson, Esq. had never seen so good a horse at four years 
old,—not only lost all his races at three years old, but, in a sweep- 
stakes at Washington, having the distemper, was more than double 
distanced by Bright Phabus, that shared the like fate in running 
against Postboy and Hickory. In the last year, we have seen the 
successful ‘T'ychicus similarly beaten by Ace of Diamonds, whom he 
had distanced the preceding autumn. But a more striking case, of 
“hoping almost against hope,” occurred at Annapolis, more than forty 
years ago. Colonel ‘Tayloe’s promising br. c. Seringapatam,* a few 
days before the races, met an accident in the stable, by which it was 
feared his shoulder or hip was dislocated. I forget which. With 
difficulty he was removed into ah adjoining paddock; there he re- 
mained a day or so. All idea of running him in the sweepstakes, for 
which he was engaged, was now abandoned. But, the day before 
the race, he sprang over the fence of his inclosure, strained through 


* “For Seringapatam, Colonel Tayloe exchanged, with D.O. Brent, Esq. 
his well bred filly Nanny O, with £60. A few months after his two suc- 
cessful races, in 1792, he was exchanged, with one hundred guineas. for 
Mr. Richard Brooke’s Grey Diomed, that afterwards became so famous.— 
Seringapatam, under a different name, became a stallion of some reputation 
in Virginia.” 
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the streets of Annapolis, and gave his pursuers no small trouble to 
take him. The next day (October 10,1792) he ran his race, and won 
it in the highest style. On October 25, he won a Jockey Club purse 
at Bladensburg. SENEX. 


PERFORMANCES OF ECLIPSE HEROD. 


In 1809 he ran for twelve purses, and won ten, including the first 
day’s (four mile heats) Jockey Club purse at Leesburg. 

Ile was beaten by Vanguard at Fredericktown, owing to the course 
being bad and having to carry 126 to 112]bs. He challenged Van- 
guard to run again, for a large sum, but was refused. 

The day after, though run hard by Vanguard, he beat Mr. Glen’s 
famous mare that took the purse at Chambersburg and a great many 
other places, and almost distanced her a second time at Middletown. 

Mr. Glen’s ch. h. beat him at Creagerstown; but he followed him 
in two days after, and beat him with great ease. 

In 1810 he won again the first day’s Jockey Club purse at Lees- 
burg, Va.—four mile heats. The first heat was won with so much 
ease, that he walked the ground the second. 

He also ran at Emmetsburg, Md. beating Mr. Schilling’s Dolon, &c. 
four mile heats. 

He ran at Hanover the first day, four mile heats. Won the first 
heat; but a dispute arising, he was drawn. 

He ran the next day three mile heats; winning the race, and dis- 
tancing Catchpenny, &c. 

After this he was distanced,—the first time in his life,—at the city 
of Washington; for the rider, being 130 Ibs. weight, rode a pad instead 
of a saddle, and it slipped so far back that he could scarcely keep on 
the horse, and was obliged to draw him up. 

In 1811 he ran again at Leesburg, Va. four mile heats, and won 
the race against Mr. Hansbury’s (of Virginia) horse Walnut—White- 
stockings belonging to Messrs. Smar and Murray, of Virginia; but the 
purse was denied him, under a charge of foul riding. This was the 
fifth time he had won the first day’s Jockey Club purse at Leesburg, 
without losing a race—running the four mile heats against some of 
the best horses in Virginia. 

In 1812 he won the first day’s purse, four mile heats, at Liberty- 
town; beating the famous running horse Redbird, Mr. Darnall’s horse 
Singecat, and Mr. Griffith’s mare from Virginia, raised by Col. John 
Tayloe. 

At Newmarket he won the first day’s race, four mile heats; beating 
Singecat, and a horse from Winchester, the first heat,and walking the 
ground the second. 
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At Fredericktown, Md. in October, he ran the four mile heats 
against Saurkrout (by old Diomed) and four others. ‘The first heat 
was determined by the judges to be a dead heat; though several gen- 
tlemen acknowledged he won, and were willing to pay their bets— 
stating, at the same time, that three horses were distanced, though the 
judges admitted two of them to run again. The second heat he beat 
Saurkrout two clear lengtlis. ‘Uhe third heat he was beaten only half 
a neck, by Mr. Bailie’s mare (by Precipitate) that won the twenty 
mile race in Virginia—she having only saved her distance the two 
first heats. In the third heat Saurkrout was distanced. 'Uhe fourth heat 
was won by the same mare, to wh-ch,—though running hard the whole 
time against a combination,—Eclipse Herod was so close, that he 
seized the rider of the mare and endeavored to pull him off as they 
passed the judges! 

At Fredericktown he entered again in November; but received 
half the first day’s purse to decline running. 

Ile received also half the second day’s purse. 

The third day he ran against a famous Virginia mare, (ran by Mr. 
Johnson,) and beat her and Mr. O’Neale’s mare the two mile heats. 

He went afterwards to Lancaster, Pa. to run for $200; but the 


judges of the court interfered and would not permit a race. 
JAMES WHITE. 


(The preceding account is in the handwriting of the late Dr. Wm. 


Thornton. ] 


BREEDING BLGODED HORSES IN KENTUCKY. 
Me. Eprror: Scott Co. Wen. Jan. 15, 1832. 

The middle and Elkhorn regions of Kentucky are breeding the 
blood horse to an unparalleled extent. Unequalled in resources de- 
rived from the soil, the people are, in an eminent degree, fond of 
the noble animal, and disposed to rear him. ‘The anticipation may 
be indulged, that the day is not distant when Kentucky will supply 
the valley of the Mississippi with the pure blooded horse. 'UVhe bound- 
less territory, north and west of us, will soon extensively develope the 
inclination for the racehorse, and our overflowing fulness will be 
poured out upon those illimitable regions. Already have Ohio and 
Missouri been, to a small extent, supplied. 

In verification of the statement,—as to the extent to which we 
breed,—I shall enumerate the horses from foreign states, that will 
stand, with few exceptions, within half a day’s ride of Lexington.— 
Besides those are stallions of our own breeding, of the blood of Dio- 
med, Whip, Royalist, &c. H]ephestion, Trumpator, Sir Henry ‘Ton- 
son, Bertrand, Ratler, Cherokee, Kosciusko, Saxe-Welmar, Sir Archy 
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Junior, Cadmus, Waxy, Burstal, Mucklejohn, Lawrence, imported 
Contract, Stamboul, (one of the Rhind Arabians,) Ganymede, Seagull, 
Sidi Hlaumet, Marshal Duroc and Arab. With few exceptions, there 
is little doubt that all those horses will do well the ensuing season. 
Most of them were here last year, and made large seasons. J.K.D. 


ECLIPSE, BY DIOMED., 
Mr. Evrror: Scoli Co. Ken. Jun. 15, 1832. 

In the Memoir of Diomed, Eclipse is not enumerated amongst his 
get. I herewith supply his pedigree, authenticated by his breeder, 
the late Horatio Turpin, formerly of Virginia. 

Ecuipsg, b. (fifteen hands three inches high,) was got by old Dio- 
med, out of Bellona, by Harris’ Eclipse; grandam Nettle, by imported 
Granby; g. grandam Nell Gwinn, by imported Janus; g. g. grandam 
Poll Flaxen, (also dam of Brimmer,) by Jolly Roger, out of the im- 
ported Mary Grey. Signed, Horatio Turpin. 

Eclipse was brought to Kentucky when two years old, by Mr. Lewis, 
who resided in Petersburg, Va. or its neighborhood. He was placed 
in the possession of Colonel A. Buford, and run by him with great 
success. He was esteemed, by that gentleman of the “olden time,” 
the best horse ever in Kentucky; and he was the most competent 
judge of that day. Eclipse raced in Kentucky only, and no tradition 
is preserved of him in the land of his nativity. Had he remained in 
Virginia, he would probably have ranked with the best of Diomed’s 
get. He remained a few years in Kentucky, after he was taken off 
the turf; then carried to Mississippi, where he died. J.K.D. 


THE HORSE. 


The praises of the horse have been often sung. His usefulness is 
known to us al]: but his noble qualities are not so generally appre- 
ciated and understood. It is now almost universally conceded that 
there are different races of this animal, with dissimilar qualities; yet 
adapted to important purposes of man. All the varieties that the ima- 
gination can conceive have been produced by crossing and intermix- 
ing the several original stocks. But the primitive race, most esteemed 
throughout the world, is the /rabian. And it has been so esteemed 
for many thousands of years. 

Naturalists and travelers give very interesting accounts of the sa- 
gacity, faithfulness and prowess, of this noble animal. F. A. De 
CHATEAUBRIAND,—who las been a great traveler, a cabinet minister 
of France, and who has been lately arrested in that country,—gives 
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us the following account, in his Travels to Greece, Palestine, Egypt 
and Barbary, during the years 1806 and 1807: 

“A mule costs from one to two hundred piasters, according to its 
beauty: an ass is worth from fifteen to fifty. Eighty or one hundred 
piasters are given for an ordinary horse, which is generally less valued 
than a mule or an ass. But a horse of a well known Arabian breed, 
will fetch any price. Abdallah, pacha of Damascus, has just given 
three thousand piasters for one. he history of a horse is frequently 
the topic of general conversation. When I was at Jerusalem, the 
feats of one of these wonderful steeds made a great noise. The Be- 
douin,—to whom the animal, a mare, belonged,—being pursued by 
the governor’s guards, rushed with her from the top of the hills that 
overlook Jericho. The mare scoured, at full gallop, down an almost 
perpendicular declivity, without stumbling, and left the soldiers lost 
in admiration and astonishment. The poor creature, however, dropt 
down dead on entering Jericho; and the Bedouin, who would not 
quit her, was taken, weeping over the body of his companion, This 
mare has a brother in the desert, who is so famous, that the Arabs 
always know where he has been, where he is, what he is doing, and 
how he does. Ali Aga religiously showed me, in the mountains near 
Jericho, the footsteps of the mare that died in the attempt to save 
her master: a Macedonian could not have beheld those of Bucephalus 
with greater respect.” 

The author, in the account of his trip to the river Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, gives some account of the Arab tribes, and their manners 
and customs. Among other things, he says: 

“The horses are treated, according to the purity of their blood, with 
more or less honor; but always with extreme severity. They are 
never put under shelter, but left exposed to the most intense heat 
of the sun, tied by all four legs to stakes driven in the ground; so 
that they cannot stir. The saddle is never taken from their backs. 
They frequently drink but once, and have only one feed of barley in 
twenty-four hours. This rigid treatment, so far from wearing them 
out, gives them sobriety, patience and speed. I have often admired 
the Arabian steed thus tied down to the burning sand—his hair loosely 
flowing—his head bowed between his legs to find a little shade, and 
stealing, with his wild eye, an oblique glance at his master. Release 
his legs from the shackles, spring upon his back, and he will paw the 
valley—he will rejoice in his strength—he will swallow the ground 
in the fierceness of his rage, and you recognise the original of the 
picture delineated by Job:” 

“Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? the 
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glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh 
at fear, and is not affrighted: neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting.”—Job xxxix. 19—25. ’ 


THE HORSEDEALER. 


A horsedealer is a double dealer; for he dealeth more in double 
meanings than your punster. When he giveth his word, it signifieth 
little; howbeit, it standeth for two significations. He putteth bis 
promises, like his colts, in a break. Over his mouth, truth, like the 
turnpike-man, writeth up “no trust.”” Wherever he speaketh, his spoke 
hath more turns than the fore-wheel. He telleth lies, not white only, 
or black, but likewise grey, bay, chestnut-brown, cream and roan— 
pyebald and skewbald. He sweareth as many oaths out of court as 
any man, and more in; for he will swear two ways about a horse’s 
dam. If, by grace, he be something honest, it is only a dapple; for 
he can be fair and unfair at once. He hath much imagination; for 
he selleth a complete set of capital harness, of which there be no 
traces. He advertiseth a coach, warranted on its first wheels, and, 
truly, the hind pair are wanting to the bargain. A carriage that hath 
travelled twenty summers and winters, he describeth well-seasoned. 
He knocketh down machine horses that have been knocked up on 
the road, but is so tender of heart to his animals, that he parteth 
with none for a fault; “for,” as he sayeth, “blindness or lameness be 
misfortunes.” A nag, proper only for dog’s meat, he writeth down, 
but crieth up, “fit to go to any hounds;” or, as may be, “would suit 
a timid gentleman.” String-halt he calleth “grand action,” and kick- 
ing “lifting the feet well up.” Ifa mare have the farcical disease, he 
nameth her “out of comedy;” and selleth Blackbird for a racer be- 
cause he hath a running thrush. Horses that drink only water he 
justly warranteth to be “temperate,” and if dead lame, declareth them 
“good in all their paces,” seeing that they can go but one. Roaring 
he calleth “sound;” and a steed that high bloweth in running, he 
compareth to Eclipse, for he outstrippeth the wind. Another might 
be entered at a steeple chase; for why?—he is as fast as a church. 
Thorough-pin, with him, is synonymous with “perfect leg.”” If a nag 
cougheth, “tis a “clever hack.” If his knees be fractured, he is “well 
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broke for gig or saddle.” If he reareth, he is “above sixteen hands 
high.” If he hath drawn a tierce in a cart, he is a good fencer. It 
he biteth, he shows good courage; and he is playful merely, though 
he should play the devil. If he runneth away, he calleth him “quick 
at starting, and has been used to carry a lady.” If a cob stumbleth, 
he considereth him a true goer, and addeth, “the proprietor parteth 
from him to go abroad.” (Late London paper. 


MEXICAN TREATMENT OF HORSES ON A JOURNEY. 
Mr. Eprror: Winchester, Va. Dec, 16, 1832. 

In looking over a work called Sporting Anecdotes, [ read some 
remarks fromChateaubriand, on the subject of the Arabian mode of 
training horses, &c. This recalled to my mind some observations I 
had long since committed to paper. [ think some of the facts may 
not be entirely useless to the friends of that noblest of animals. 

In my travels through the Indian country, beyond the frontiers,— 
where there was no covering or stabling for myself and horse but the 
“canopy of heaven,’ and no sustenance for either but the spontaneous 
abundance and luxuriance of nature,—I have often noticed that my 
horses, after having been rode hard all day, would seldom or ever lie 
down to rest until an hour or two before daybreak, and then would 
sleep soundly until day had fairly broken, or the sun had risen and 
shone upon them. 

I have frequently noticed the great difference in the life and spirits 
of a horse that was awoke before day, and those of one awoke after— 
the latter always travelling with more life and spirits than the former. 
Now, why do gentlemen, when training for a race, rouse their horse 
at daybreak, and cause him to perform his exercise?—why not delay 
it until after sunrise? 

I have observed that the Mexicans water their horses but twice a 
day: in the morning before they start, and in the evening when they 
encamp—never in the middle of the day; but they dash through a 
a stream or river, without suffering them to drink. Iam informed, 
that they always feed their best horses on clean barley, or barley and 
cul wheat straw; and that a horse wnder seven years old, cannot be 
sold. ‘They consider them unfit for service until after that age. In- 
deed, they are as careful to choose a horse over that age, as we would 
be under. Can this be entirely owing to climate? I shovld think 
not. Some of these remarks will apply to the Spaniards, Portueuese, 
Turks and Arabians, in their mode of treatment. 

The Mexican horses are, | am informed, as serviceable at twenty 
or twenty-five years as ours at ten or twelve years old. G. A. 
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FOXHUNTING JOURNAL. 


January 3, 1833. Leather Stockings went to Sandy Point, on the 
Potomac, to have a hunt with our friend Mr. Forbes. He started 
early with the pack, and T. followed in a wagon, to take up stragglers 
and deserters. It was a lucky arrangement, as T’. had to take up Hot- 
spur, Coquette and Ringwood, in three miles. 

Friday, 4. Killed a grey fox in quick time, and thought we had 
another; but, by one of those unaccountable mishaps, we lost him 
when pushing for his brush. This evening, Mr. Clayton joined us 
from Kinsale, with four dogs, having a red fox in his stirrup, and he 
had killed a grey also. 

Saturday, 5. The neighborhood were invited to the hunt. Soon 
a fine looking red was started. He was frequently in view, and taken 
in forty minutes—only two of Mr. C’s dogs running, and my dogs 
beat them handsomely. Mr. Cox then joined us, with some fresh 
dogs, and we ousted another red, which we ran to his den in an hour, 
and cut him out—getting to the house by early grog-time, where the 
big bowl of apple-toddy was ready; and, after emptying it, we feasted 
on the finest oysters, terrapins, Baltimore beef, and every delicacy in 
season.—.4 good day’s work. 

Monday, 28. Mr. Neale, of Shandy Hall, joined me, with eight 
picked dogs. A red fox was taken in a run of twelve miles. On our 
way home, Sir Charles bounced a grey, and he was killed in three 
minutes. We soon struck a trail, and got off the third fox, (another 
grey,) which run half an hour, and was taken near Warsaw.—Was not 
this great work? 

Tuesday, 29. Mr. Neale, Mr. Jeffries, and myself, met with eight 
dogs each, and went to Richmond Hill, Joy’s. A grey was started; 
he crossed Totuskey bridge to Plummer’s. Being there pressed, he 
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aimed to go back. Leatlier Stockings was on the bridge, and another 
(as keen a sportsman as I know, of sixty-seven) was near. The fox, 
on getting to the bridge, eyed the knight narrowly, and turned up 
the stream—suddenly returned, determined to go over. The old 
gentleman had dismounted, and met the fox first on one side; then 
the other: at one moment striking at him with his whip, and the next 
moment with his hat; till at last exhausted, he had to give up the 
contest. Over went the fox, and made a gallant run, and was treed— 
was driven down (the dogs being called off by some puppies starting 
a rabbit) and killed, after going a mile. 

February 2. Leather Stockings took the dogs to Mr. Mitchell’s, 
and killed two grey foxes between twelve and two o’clock, the morn- 
ing being hard. 

5th. Killed a grey fox, though the weather was not fit to hunt. 

6th. Bounced a grey, and killed him before he got four hundred 
yards. 

9th. Mr. Neale joined me, and we went to the island, oppo- 
site Tappahannock—killed a red in an hour; the dogs pushing 
him, all the time, so closely he could not venture to lead across the 
fields. 

P. S. How many reds, or even greys, (grown foxes.) did your 
Greensville correspondent ever take in one day? or has he killed 
nine in six days, as we have done. 

Leather Stockings, with his compliments, sends you an extract from 
his journal. You challenge him in your January number, p. 234.— 
He accepts, provided, four dogs of one pack are run against four of 
his, and to be hunted by a person of his age, (seventy years.) If you 
can’t find such, he will find a substitute, to meet whoever you please. 


A CALL ON HAWK-EYE. 
Mr. Epitor: Extract—dated Brentsville, Va. Feb. 22, 1833. 

I sometimes steal a few hours from my professional pursuits, on a 
good morning, to engage in my favorite amusement, the chase. We 
have a pack of about twelve in this village; and had I the talent of a 
Hawk-eye, would give you an account of many interesting red and 
grey foxchases. Our dogs are composed chiefly of the immediate 
descendants of my old slut Flora—full sister to the red dog Rock, 
which you once had, and raised by me, but afterwards presented to 
my much esteemed and respected friend and relative, Mr. Thomas 
G. Thornton, with whose unhappy fate, you have doubtless been long 
since acquainted. What has become of Hornet—the dog given you 
by him? If dead, have you any of his immediate offspring?—as I 
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should be pleased to cross my dogs with some of that strain, and the 
whole of that family of dogs seems to be extinct in the county of 
Caroline, since the death of Mr. Thornton. 


[Many of our correspondents, in private letters, inquire for Hawk-eye; 
but, as Will Shakspeare has it, “You may call spirits from the vasty deep, 
but will they come at your call?” We do not know in what we can have 
offended our old friend, and would propitiate him by any means in our 
power; but we fear his eye is immovably fixed on other game. As for the 
late lamented T. G. Thornton, none could appreciate more highly than we 
his hospitable and gallant qualities. Melancholy, indeed, was his fate!— 
That such a man,—a true bred sportsman in heart and action,—should come 
to an untimely death by the unseen hand of a miserable assassin!—as if to 
give emphasis to the truth, How inscrutable are the ways of Providence!] 





THE PLEASURES OF THE CHASE. 


Soft whispers now the southern breeze, 
The clouds are sailing free, 

And welcome Autumn’s leafless trees 
Proclaim the hunter’s glee. 


- How jocund now the manor hall! 
The happy sportsmen share, 
Invited by the friendly call, 
The social morning fare. 


The red coats glitter at the board, 
Each heart is free as air, 

And now the hospitable lord, 
Bids every guest prepare. 


And merrily too they mount their steeds, 
And merrily name the hounds, 

Then merrily make across the meads, 
Where yonder copse abounds. 


How clear the huntsman’s cheering note! 
How busily work the pack! 

No worthless skirter strays remote, 
No idlers linger back. 


Meanwhile around the cover side, 
Beats expectation high; 

The challenge sounds—no babbler cried— 
Hark, hark, to “Verity!” 


The pack give tongue,—they open well; 
He’s gone, sir, tally-ho! 

And straight an end for yonder dell, 

At highest speed they go. 
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The country smiles, and freely bounds 
Each steed and rider’s heart;— 
What ecstacy to follow hounds, 
And like the eagle dart! 
Now in full cry the eager pack 
Rush through the sounding wood; 
The circling thickets echo back 
Their notes in merry mood. 
Ah! yonder crash was heard around,— 
Who-whoop! the chase is o’er; 
The bugle-horn confirms the sound, 
And reynard is no more. 


The field attend the bugle’s call, 
Nor are the sportsmen few; 

The pack’s proud master welcomes all, 
Then bids the field adieu! 


His flatter’d guests regain the hall, 
And many a cheerful face, 
Gaily recounts at even-fall, 
The pleasures of the chase. 
[New (English) Sport. Mag. 


BULL HUNT IN WASHITAW. 
Mr. Eprror: Perry Point, Miss. Dec. 8, 1832. 

The wild bull inhabits the forest of Washitaw, which lies on the 
west side of the Mississippi river, extending from the territory of Ar- 
kansas into the state of Louisiana—three hundred miles in length, 
from north to south, and one hundred miles in width, from east to 
west. The wild track of the hunter, and no other, strikes the Washi- 
taw river in the middle of this primeval forest—flowing, in solitary 
grandeur, from its source, above the Hot Springs, in Arkansas, to its 
mouth, at Black river. The forest stretches one hundred miles below 
Red river, into the state of Louisiana. 

The wild bull of the woods is never to be seen in the fields or 
prairies. His progenitors, for several generations,—if not forever,— 
have been bred in the forest. Unlike the tame bulls, they are all of 
a deep black color; and the cows, generally a dark iron grey. This 
fact makes some of the hunters think that they are not descended 
from the same stock as the tame bull, but are a distinct variety of the 
same species. It is not my object to settle, but merely to suggest this 
doubt. Perhaps wild animals, when domesticated, assume a variety 
of colors, which they have not in a state of nature.* Color marks 


* [No doubt of it. But will they, on being left to breed in unrestricted 
nature. beyond the care and control of man, resume an uniform color?] 
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the only perceptible difference betwixt them and the tame bull, except 
what is produced by their wild habits. ‘They are almost as shy and 
fleet as the deer, and have bottom to stand a long chase; and, when 
overtaken, defend themselves by fighting the hunters and dogs. The 
dogs, by themselves, are never a match for the bull; and seldom attack, 
but hold him at bay until the hunter shoots him. This sport is dan- 
gerous; for, if the hunter wounds the bull, or his rifle misses fire, the 
bull rushes at him, and the dogs that attempt to arrest him are scat- 
tered and frequently killed. 

The manner of hunting the wild bull cannot be better explained, 
than by stating the particulars of a hunt that took place near the Washi- 
taw river. At sunrise, in the month of November, 1830, Mr. Strong 
started on a hunt in the forest, with three companions; neither of 
whom had ever seen a wild bull, and to gratify their curiosity, he 
imprudently agreed to go with them. ‘They were all on horseback, 
and armed with rifles. Their pack consisted of about a dozen dogs— 
not of any distinct breed, but selected on account of their ferocity. 
They had not proceeded far before they discovered fresh tracks of a 
bull, and put the dogs on the trail. After they had pursued about 
three miles, at speed, it was ascertained, by the barking of the dogs, 
that they had the bull at bay. The hunters then dismounted; and, 
leaving their horses in charge of one person, the rest proceeded to 
the spot on foot. When they came up, they saw the bull facing the 
dogs, with a cover of green briars in his rear. The timid companions 
of Mr. Strong,—quailing at the fierce looks and threatening horns of 
the bull,—could not be prevailed on to approach within point-blank 
shot of the enraged beast. Mr. Strong proceeded alone, keeping a 
tree betwixt him and the bull, and discharged his rifle at his head. 
The gun hung fire; and the bull pawing the ground, and throwing 
down his head, at the instant the gun went off, the ball passed over 
it and wounded him in the neck. The bull,—who kept his eye fixed 
on Mr. Strong all the time he approached, as if expecting a salute 
from his gun,—as soon as he felt the sting of the wound, bounded 
directly at the smoke of the powder, scattering, as he went, the pack 
of dogs that rushed betwixt him and their master, as if they had been 
a swarm of flies. Mr. Strong called in vain upon his companions to 
fire. ‘They were too far off, and would have been afraid to do it if 
they had been nearer, knowing that the bull always turns on the last 
gun that is discharged. In the meantime, some of the dogs were 
crushed beneath his hoofs, and others, that came near his head, were 
thrown amongst the lower limbs of the trees. Several of them were 
off the ground at the same instant, going up and down, like the balls 
of a juggler. The dogs were soon scattered, and before Mr. Strong 
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could reload his piece, the enraged bull was upon him; but he avoided 
his horns several times by dodging round a tree. Whilst Mr. Strong 
and the bull were thus desperately engaged, the dogs rallied again 
in defence of their master. One of his best dogs attempted to seize 
the bull by the nose; but unfortunately missed his hold, and the bull, 
instantly catching him betwixt the point of his horns and the ground, 
ran him through, and tossed him up, as if he had been hurled from 
an engine. Mr. Strong found time, during the second combat be- 
twixt the dogs and bull, to make his escape to a large tree that lay 
near him, blown down by the wind; and walked out on one of the 
horizontal limbs, a few feet from the ground. He was obliged to 
stand on the limb. It was so low, if he had straddled it, the bull 
could have reached him. The bull ran to and fro under him, whilst 
he was fearfully balanced on a shaking limb, knowing that instant 
death awaited his fall. Presence of mind is the last thing a good 
hunter loses; and Mr. Strong, in this perilous situation, managed to 
reload his gun, and firing dewn on the bull, as he passed under, broke 
his back near his hips. This shot brought his hinder parts to the 
ground; but he propped up his fore parts by planting his fore feet 
before him, and held up his head fiercely at his destroyer, roaring 
with rage and pain. He fired another ball in his forehead, and the 
dying bull dropt his awful front to the earth. 


‘And now the hurly burly’s done, 
And the battle’s lost and won.” 


Mr. Strong next called his cowardly companions, who were still 
afraid to come near the bull; but, having satisfied themselves that he 
had sunk to the deep sleep that knows no waking, they began to 
handle and admire his curly head and pointed horns, which, a few 
minutes before, they feared to look upon. S. H. 


{The above reminds us to say, that we have, in the hands of Mr. Lawson, 
a beautiful drawing, representing General F. of Georgia,—a gentleman of 
high chivalry, with fine taste, and great athletic power,—in the act of 
spearing a wild bull—such as are found in the pine barrens. So highly 
finished is the drawing, says Mr. L. that it will cost more than $100 to 
have it engraved for the Magazine; and this may give our readers some 
idea of the expense of publishing this work. Let us here rehearse, for the 
benefit of those who refused to come to the aid of their comrade in the 
above encounter, the following circumstance, which occurred, some years 
since, on Elkridge, in Maryland. Two brothers,—sons of Colonel C.S. 
Ridgely, both very young,—were in the field, with their guns, when one 
was attacked and seized by a fierce and powerful dog. The elder of the 
two, seeing what must be the fate of his younger brother, levelled his piece 
and killed the dog—a remarkable example of youthful fortitude and presence 
of mind. We regret that we cannot remember his first name.] 
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A MUDDLE. 


Some years since, on my way to the post office at Weldon, I was 
overtaken by seven gentlemen, who insisted I should join them in a 
muddle, on the beach. ‘This was an invitation not to be refused; so 
I joined the party. An hour’s ride brought us to a small log cabin, 
on the margin of the river. It was built of plain pine poles, (bark 
on,) and consisted of two small rooms—each about ten by twelve. 
This, many of your readers would say, gave little promise; but to 
them I say, patience, and you will learn appearances are not always 
to be trusted. 

As we advanced, the owner issued from his door; and, ere a word 
was spoken, his open smile bade us welcome. 

“Landlord, any fish to-day, and can you furnish us a muddle?’? 

“Yes, gentlemen, at any hour you may direct.” 

In a few minutes he was hailing a fisherman in the river. He soon 
obeyed the welcome summons, and our landlord returned laden with 
the silver tenants of the flood; and rousing, as he passed fro the 
shore, (by the gentler application of his foot, something between a 
kick and a push,) his dusky assistant of the kitchen, who was enjoying 
the united luxuries of sleep, sunshine and leisure, ordered him to get 
on a fire and prepare for cooking. Directly all was bustle and pre- 
paration. 

In the meantime, the company amused themselves at whist and 
backgammon, at stakes so trifling as barely to amuse—none risking 
more than twenty-five cents, the stated price of the feast. About the 
hour of two, the landlord was seen to take down some three or four 
long planks, and placing them on cross sticks, resting in forks, driven 
into the ground. This formed the table. A cingle plank, on each 
side, at a proper height, and with similar supports, formed the seats. 
All were then dusted with a pine-top broom. A plate, knife, fork and 


spoon, was then arranged for each guest, when the landlord thus 
saluted us: 
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“Gentlemen, all is ready; would you have the muddle now?” 

“Aye, aye!—the ayes have it.” 

Shortly he and his assistant issued from the kitchen, bearing, be- 
tween them, a huge Dutch oven—the smoke rising in clouds above 
them, and throwing, far and wide, around them a most appetiting 
flavor. This was placed on the centre of the table—a large plate of 
corn hoe-cakes on each side. The landlord again addressed us, say- 
ing, “Gentlemen, fall to, and spare not.” 

Among the company, not a word was said. Each man helped him- 
self; while the death-like silence told the deep interest which all took 
in the business. At times, the smoke passed off so as to permit a 
view of the contents of the oven, where fish, bread and red pepper, 
seemed to float in something more than gravy, yet not exactly soup. 
And the double use of the knife and spoon left you in doubt what to 
term it, 

After a long, silent, but ardent discussion, (I would that congress 
would learn that manner of debating,) one of the company sung out: 

“Landlord, have you any apple-jack?”* 

“Yes; real old Nash.” 

“Let us have some.” 

In a trice, blackey was off to the spring, with the pitcher, and 
returned with water cold as ice and clear as crystal,—bottle and tum- 
blers placed on the table,—and all concluded with a glass of grog. 
Each laid down his score, and then departed, filled with good feeling, 
good food, and good liquor. 

You have bestowed a page, in your Register, on venison, canvass- 
backs, rice birds and trout. To do justice to a muddle, you should 
allow a number. Yours, D. 


Note—To maxe a Muppie.—Take shad, pike or rock, fresh from 
the stream; let them be nicely cleaned; then cut into pieces of con- 
venient size, as if to fry. ‘Take sundry slices of pork, from the mid- 
dling; place them alternately in a Dutch oven; (it is held to be the 
most proper utensil.) To these, add red pepper in large quantity, 
some salt, and a fair proportion of vinegar, and as much water as, 
when done, may leave it doubtful if the muddle be a stew or a soup. 
When somewhat more than half done, plunge in the boiling mass 
slices of corn bread, in the proportion of one-fourth. 

When thoroughly done, place the oven on the middle of the table. 
Then feast and fear not. Wash ali down with a glass of apple-jack; 
and you will rise from table, considering him only as truly unfortu- 
nate who dies without tasting muddle. 


* Apple-jack—a cant name for apple brandy, made in Nash county, N.C. 
and considered as the first of brandies from James river to Roanoke. 
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ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


Mr. Eprronr: Fort Howard, Green Bay, M.T. Jan.7, 1833. 
Having often seen, in your excellent work, accounts of the sagacity 
of dogs, a perusal of which is made by many,—be they naturalists or 
sportsmen,—with all that zest incident to the elucidation of facts, 
relating to by far “the most intelligent of all known quadrupeds and 
the acknowledged friend of mankind,” I have thought it might not 
be altogether an uninteresting item for your Magazine, in which the 
feats (at least, some of the most prominent) were related of two very 
famous dogs, the property of Captain S. of the army. Many things 
have I seen done by these dogs, which I never would have credited, 


had I not been an eye-witness to them myself. They are both living 
at present; 


But age has on them crept apace, 
And dealt with them as with the human race. 


And their master has left them under the protection of those by whom 
their past services are duly appreciated. Turk and Mark are the 
names of these dogs. Turk is a cross of the pointer and setter, and 
Mark the full blooded English pointer. They usually slept in Captain 
S’s quarters, at Fort Crawford, on matresses, made expressly for them. 
Several times, upon entering the captain’s room, I have observed them 
apparently asleep. The captain would “tip me the wink,” to observe 
their conduct. Then speaking in the common, careless tone of con- 
versation, would remark: “Well, I believe I’ll go over the river and 
shoot some woodcock.” That instant, both dogs would be on their 
feet. Mark would run and pick up the cushion, used by his master 
as a seat in his canoe, and Turk would get the paddle, standing in 4 


corner of the room, and both approach Captain S. holding up their 
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property, and intimating, by their actions, they were prepared to ac- 
company him. 

On one occasion, several of the officers had left the garrison at Fort 
C. in pursuit of a large flock of snowbirds. Captain S. was about one 
or two hundred yards in the advance. The rest of the party were 
grouped together, looking at him approaching the birds. Near this 
group, stood J. W. (a drummer boy,) holding a small powder flask. 
The captain was observed raising his gun to an aim. The next mo- 
ment he had aimed; but his gun flashed. Turk,—who had been 
standing with the squad of officers, not a quiet spectator,—saw the 
predicament in which his master was placed, sprang at the flask, seized 
it and carried it to his master, unbidden by any. 

On another occasion, Captain S. and Lieutenant B. proposed to 
strole out, with their guns; but it was decided that Turk should not 
be a sharer in the sport that day. He was therefore tied with a small 
cord round his neck, and the end fastened to the wall, inside of his 
master’s roorn. The captain then called at Lieutenant B’s quarters; 
but leaving one of the window-sashes up in the room where his Turk- 
ish honor had been confined. While waiting for Lieutenant B. he 
saw Turk capering out on the parade ground. Whereupon, he ob- 
served to Lieutenant B.—*That old villain has got loose; I must go 
and tie him up again.” <A few minutes after, he went to his room for 
that purpose, and with him was Colonel M. of the army. But ‘Turk 
was there before him, and had actually got his head into the noose 
again, with the exception of one of his ears; and, by his conduct, 
appeared attempting to induce the belief, that he had not been out of 
the room. 

One evening, Captain S. on leaving my quarters, took my cloak, as 
it was rainy. He kept the cloak in his room that night. I having 
occasion to use it the next day, went to his room and took it. There 
was no One in the room at the time. Several times that day, Mark, 
seeing me with what he thought his master’s property,—the cloak in 
question,—ran to me, and looked at the cloak, and then at me, very 
knowingly, and turned away. The same evening J had gone out, and 
left the door of my room open. Mark entered, and pulled my cloak 
down from a nail on which it was hanging, and dragged it off to Cap- 
tain S’s quarters—a distance of sixty or eighty feet. I was called to 
the spot, and saw my “broadcloth” lying in the piazza, and the dog 
standing over it, wagging his tail, and seeming to say: “Master, ve 
brought home your cloak at last.””, The captain took it, folded it up, 
and said: ‘This is not mine; °tis Captain *s.” I took it home, 
and never knew the dog to take any further notice of it, though he 
must have frequently seen it afterwards. 

Yours, &c. R. A. McC. 
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ESSAY ON DOGS.—No. I. 
Mr. Epiror: Richmond, Va. Jan. 3, 1838. 

Histories are more full of the fidelity of dogs than of friends.—Pore. 

This observation of Mr. Pope is confirmed by all history, from the 
time of Trevisa’s translation of the Polychronicon of Ranulph Higden, 
in 1483, to that of Lingard, in 1819. 

I may here be permitted briefly to advert to the story of Bias, the 
celebrated sage, as it will serve to show that, even at that early day, 
one of the wisest men living preferred to be congratulated on the 
recovery of a lost dog, to being saluted the wisest of mankind. Aflier 
the destruction of Troy, as Menelaus and Helen were returning to 
Lacedemonia, in passing the Cyclades, they encountered a violent 
storm. Apprehensive that the ship would split upon the rocks of the 
island of Cos, Helen made a vow to Neptune: “Oh, most inconstant 
of immortals,” said she, in a low voice, “protect a woman who resem- 
bles thee!’ The vow uttered, she offered him a tripod of gold, which 
she had saved from the pillage of Troy, and cast it into the sea.— 
Instantly the sea was appeased. Six hundred years afterwards, this 
tripod was found. A fisherman had cast his net, which he sold to the 
Milesians at lrazard; when taken up, it was found to contain this tripod. 
For this treasure, Cos and Miletus contended so violently, that, to 
avoid war, they had recourse to the oracle, who told them to present 
it to the wisest of the sages. After going to Thales and Solon, they 
came to Bias, who cried out as they entered: “Ah, gentlemen, you 
bring me some good news, without doubt. Have you found my dog? 
Do you know who has stolen him from me?’? Unable to prevail 
upon any one of the sages to accept the tripod, the deputies, upon 
the refusal of the king of Lesbos, demanded of him, who they should 
now address themselves to. “'T’o Periander of Corinth,” said he.— 
‘Require of him to assemble the sages at supper, in the name of the 
god who sent you. Then, glass in hand, and the tripod of gold upon 
the table, they will themselves decide to whom this reward of wisdom 
should be presented by your hands.” 

The sages were assembled at Corinth. Each was called upon to 
define wisdom. One said, “it was an equanimity of soul, unalterable 
by good or evil fortune ” Another, “a profound knowledge of one’s 
self, used to render one’s self better and happier.”? Another, “a mo- 
deration in desires, not exceeding the true wants of nature.” An- 
other, “the gift of regulating the present, and disposing of the future, 
by the counsels of the past.” Another, “the absolute empire of the 
reason over the will.” Bias said, “wisdom is all these things together; 
and, therefore, | conclude, the true sage is not a mortal, but a god. 
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Hence, I think, we ought to send back this tripod to the god who 
offers it tous.” The advice was adopted. When the deputies wished 
to felicitate Bias on the success of his opinion—*“Felicitate me,” he 
said, *‘upon a much better fortune: [ am the most happy of men: I 
have found my dog; | have nothing more to desire.” 

This story, I am sure, will be deemed appropriate to my subject by 
that portion of your readers who belong to the Philo-cynic sect, and 
are lovers of cynegetics, and it is to such only that I address myself. 

If monuments were erected to perpetuate the memories of such 
dogs as had distinguished themselves for their.devotion, disinterest- 
edness, magnanimity and fidelity, every city, town and village, on the 
habitable globe, would possess one or more. If records were kept of 
their noble actions, they would swell to a volume, not only equal, 
but immeasurably beyond the magnitude, which a similar collection 
of like deeds of any other animal subject to man. 

If traditions of their sagacity, generous self-devotion, and gratitude, 
could be handed down from generation to generation, unmutilated, 
they would furnish subjects of admiration and wonder as long as the 
family continued to exist. 

This animal has been regarded as a suitable companion by the 
most distinguished men that the world has ever known. The greatest 
genius, the sublimest poet, the most illustrious novelist, the most dis- 
tinguished military captain, as well as the humblest sportsman, have 
evinced their attachment and respect for this animal. Byron had his 
Boatswain, Burns had his Mailie, Cowper his Beau, Scott his Maida, 
and the celebrated Moreau,—the formidable rival of “the most ex- 
traordinary man who ever rose, reigned, or fell,’’—his greyhound, and 
a host of others, hardly less famous, whose names my limits will not 
allow me to add to the list. 

It is my purpose, Mr. Editor, to contribute my poor aid to the ad- 
vancement of the consideration in which this invaluable animal is 
held, in a series of numbers, of which this is the first. I have already, 
however, made full as great a requisition on your pages as you may 
be inclined to accede to; and I will, therefore, only ask you, at pre- 
sent, to squeeze this communication into the first unappropriated 
niche which may present itself. R. 


FISHING FOR ROCK. 


Mr. —— hauled his seine last fall on the Potomac, (near its mouth;) 
threw the fish in a cove, which is walled across. When he wants 
any, he now hauls a small seine within the cove. A few weeks since, 
he hauled up three hundred fine rocks, taking what he pleased to 
market, and throwing the others again in the cove. 
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REMARKABLE FACTS IN RELATION TO SHOOTING DEER. 


Mr. Epiror: Fort Towson, on Red river, A. T.. Jan. 14, 1833. 

A very remarkable circumstance, in relation to the deer, which | 
think worth communicating, was told to me, lately, by an old border 
hunter of veracity—one who had been in the habit, for years, of wield- 
ing his formidable rifle on the head waters of Big Red. In that sec- 
tion of country, the Indians subsist almost entirely on buffalo meat— 
owing to its superior sweetness and flavor, its great abundance, and 
the facility of procuring it. The deer, in consequence, are altogether 
unmolested, and may be seen browzing quietly in their rich, woody 
pastures, free from all apprehension of danger; and, although they flee 
instinctively at the sight of man, they are but little alarmed at the 
sound of a rifle. 

The hunter, peering through the woods in his still, noiseless way, 
discovered, at a distance, twelve of these beautiful animals, feeding 
together in conscious security. By a soft step and the intervention 
of a tree, he approached within good rifle shot, selected his mark, and 
(in his own words) “drew bead, let slip, and drap’d him.” The 
other deer startled, raised their heads quickly in the direction of the 
sharp piercing sound—fixed their eyes intently, for an instant, on the 
spot where the hunter stood statue-like—and then went quietly to 
feeding again, entirely unconscious that one of their number had 
fallen in the midst of them. The rifle was reloaded—another deer 
“bit the dust: his companions expressed even less alarm than before. 
The hunter repeated his operations, until the whole twelve lay pros- 
trate before his unerring aim. Le" 

[Query.—W ould deer, which had never before heard the sound of a gun, 
or seen a human being, either savage or civil, fly at the sight or approach 
of a man?] 
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RIFLE SHOOTING. 
Mr. Epitor: Occoquan, Va. Jan. 28, 1833. 

It is with great’ pleasure that I perceive attempts made, in your 
Sporting Magazine, to revive and encourage the manly practice of 
rifle shooting. Your endeavors to introduce it on the Central Course, 
at Baltimore, I hope may be crowned with success. But to effect 
any thing like a laudable competition, we must first establish neigh- 
borhood rifle clubs. Expert marksmen, from these, may be induced 
to exhibit their coolness and steadiness of nerve in the more public 
arena of the Central Course; and feats, worthy of record, may be 
marked down, under your own immediate observation. These asso- 
ciations would not be prejudicial to public morals, like the Olympic 
games of the Greeks, where kings, naked, enlisted among the com- 
batants, or the Roman gymnastics, where gladiators butchered each 
other for the gratification of the multitude; nor the Spanish bull fights, 
nor the English boxing matches. Baltimore owed her safety, during 
the last war, to the skill and intrepidity of a rifleman. There is 
nothing an invading foe so much dreads as an American rifleman. 
They will long remember Morgan and his rifles during the war of the 
revolution, and Coffee and Forsythe during the last. In many parts 
of some of the eastern states, where game is becoming scarce or re- 
turning to the “far west,”’ they have rifle matches on holidays. Their 
custom is to shoot rifles at chickens, turkeys, and sometimes bears, 
tied to stakes: the distance fifty yards for chickens, one hundred for 
turkeys, and bears three hundred yards. ‘The price of each is made 
up in money, and every contributor takes a shot. If any one hit the 
game, it is his. If more than one hit, they shoot off, as it is termed. 
If all miss, the owner keeps the money, and sets up the game to be 
shot for again. Though I never saw a great shot among them,—there 
being no wild game, and they were generally farmers and mechanics, 
not much accustomed to use fire arms, but constantly occupied with 
their business,—yet the practice gave them some skill and greatly 
promoted social feelings. I wish it could be adopted among us. 

I shall now attempt, Mr. Editor, to give a few plain instructions, 
and make a few plain observations about the rifle, aiming only to make 
myself so understood, that attention to what ] shall communicate will 
enable any one to acquire a skilful management of this kind of gun, 
and many to become expert marksmen. Few men arrive at a very 
great degree of perfection in rifle shooting. The “heaven-born rifle 
shot” must have long muscular arms, strong hips, coolness of action 
and presence of mind, keenness of eye and command of temper— 
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nerves unbraced by any thing, except exercise and spring water—and, 
added to all, constant practice. 


t Or THe Rirce-BarreL.—The rifle-barrel should be of the octagon 
form—three feet seven inches and a half long, and weight at /Jeast 
five pounds. Five pounds is a very light barrel. This length is 
generally adopted by the best rifle makers. It gives one spiral revolu- 
tion and a half to the grooves or rifles; so that the ball, upon leaving 
the mouth of the gun, will have turned a time and a half on its own 
axis. This completely keeps up the rotatory motion as long as the 
progressive motion exists, or very nearly so; and it is the combination 

of these two motions which checks the aberration in the flight of the 
bullet, and is the cause of the superior accuracy and precision of the 
rifle. Experience teaches that the number of grooves or rifles should 
be seven—cut exactly parallel to each other, all the way down. This 
number will answer for a gun carrying either an ounce ball or a hun- 
dred and upwards to the pound. The rifles should be cut shallow; 
otherwise there will be both too much friction and too much windage: 
both of which operate against accuracy and range. In shallow grooves, 
the patch is not cut through before it leave the gun, as is the case 
when they are too deep; nor is the gun so apt to become foul. The 
barrel should be heavy, to enable you to poise it steadily, without a 
rest; and it should be of an equal size from the breech to the muzzle. 
Weight and length are indispensably necessary to a rifle. Take a 
light or a short gun; present either at arm’s length; you cannot keep 
it to bear on a fine object longer than a few seconds. ‘Take one with 
a barrel of the weight (the lightest admissible) and length I have 
mentioned, and you can keep it poised off hand without any per- 
ceptible vibration. Besides, a heavy bartel, by reason of its additional 
thickness, counteracts the effect of the explosion of the charge of 
powder on the barrel and prevents the vibration, caused thereby, com- 
municating any effect on the bullet as it is discharged from the gun. 
Weight also prevents recoil; the least degree of which would un- 
doubtedly change the direction of the aim, and of course the ball.— 
The rifle-barrel should be stained a dark brown. Bright barrels reflect 
too much light for accurate vision, and are too easily seen by wild 
game. For the same reason, stee! mountings are preferable to those 
of brass or silver. As lessening the friction of the ball, as it passes 
{ in contact with the barrel, is one of the causes of the accuracy of the 
rifle, great care should be taken that the barrel be bored perfectly 
smooth and free from flaws. It should be so equally bored, that, in 
loading, the bullet should fit tight all the way down, and not become 
looser as it approaches the powder. To enable you to examine the 
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inside of the barrel, take a piece of looking-glass, and draw with it 
the sun’s rays to a focus on the touch-hole. Look down the muzzle 


at the same time, and you may detect the smallest flaw or inequality. 


Or tHe Rirte Sicuts.—This is of the greatest importance. If 
not accurate,—or the sights of a rifle, by accident, get out of order,— 
the rifle is absolutely good for nothing till they are regulated. The 
upper surface of the barrel should be so fashioned, as to admit the 
sights being made low, without the breech interfering with the eye 
when taking sight. The fore sight should be made of the best silver, 
six-eighths of an inch long, thick on top, soldered to a brass plate, 
and dove-tailed into the barrel; the lower end of the sight two inches 
from the muzzle, and made to fit tight, exactly in the middle of the 
upper surface of the barrel. A fore sight made altogether of ivory, is 
preferable to any other, as it never glares. The hind sight should be 
of iron or steel, browned or blued—never bright. The notch shallow; 
as fine as possible, scarcely wider than a hair, and coming to a point 

the bottom. Both sights should be made as low as the line of sight, 
along the barrel, will permit, without being interrupted by the breech. 
The hind sight should also be dove-tailed into the upper octagon of 
the barrel, about twelve inches from the breech; though it is evident 
that the further the sights are apart, the less the angle of variation will 
be. But fashion and convenience must be consulted a little, as you 
can shoot quicker with the hind sight twelve inches from the breech, 
and the eye is better pleased, as it looks better. Where the notch is 
made, the sight should be made thin by cutting outa piece. It 
should be fitted too tight to be moved with the fingers, requiring a 
smart blow with a small hammer to move it. 

Now, should you find,—-after repeated trials, at different distances, 
with a rest,—that your gun shoots too low, you must, with a dull file, 
cut the foresight down a little, being extremely cautious to cut scarcely 
a hair’s breadth till you make other trials. Should the foresight be 
so low as not to bear cutting sufficiently, you must have another hind 
sight, made a little higher. It is inconceivable, to a person ignorant 
of rifle shooting, what a slight difference in the height of the sights 
will make a considerable difference in the shooting. If your gun 
shoot too high, cut down, by very slow degrees, your hind sight. The 
greatest caution must be used in cutting down the sights. Jf you cut 
the least too much, new sights will have to be made. Thus it will 
be seen, that a high fore sight causes the gun to shoot low, and a 
high hind sight makes it shoot high; because the higher the fore 
sight, the more you must depress the muzzle and elevate the breech, 
and the higher the hind sight, the more you must elevate the muzzle 
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and depress the breech. If the gun shoot too much to the right, 
knock the hind sight very little to the left. When the hind sight is 
to the left, you must incline the muzzle that way, to catch the range 
of the sights: thus it will shoot tothe Jeft. If the gun shoot too 
much to the /eft, knock the hind sight to the right. Although the 
sights be only the sixteenth of an inch out of the true line, it will, 
in the distance of a hundred, cause an aberration of four inches and 
seven-tenths. A good rifle shoots a ball for a hundred yards ina 
straight line, point it as you will. Lay down a straight line, one hun- 
dred yards in length; then lay down another of the same length, and 
beginning at the same point, and let it pass through a point four feet 
distant from the beginning and one-sixteenth of an inch from the 
second point, you will find this second line to be constantly diverg- 
ing from the first; and at the end of one hundred yards, will be dis- 
tant from the first, four inches and seven-tenths. Suppose the rifle- 
barrel four feet long, and the hind sight one-sixteenth of an inch too 
much to the right or the left. Then, if four feet, or forty-eight inches, 
err one-sixteenth of an inch—one hundred yards, or thirty-six hun- 
dred inches, will err 4.7 of an inch, or four inches and three-quarters. 
Then multiply 4.7 of an inch by sixteenth of an inch, and it gives 
75.2; which shows that, at the end of one hundred yards, the original 
error has increased upwards of seventy-five times. This will at once 
convince you of the extraordinary deviation of a rifle bullet, when the 
sights are but a sixteenth part of an inch out of the true line. This 
is but one of the errors. Moving the gun in pulling the trigger, would 
also increase it in precisely the same way. The practical part of all 
this is perfectly familiar to the western hunter; but not to the rifle 
smith, as no rifles shoot true when first taken from the shops. In 
shooting exposed to the sun, there is sometimes such a glare that you 
cannot take good sight. This may be prevented by having a tin shade, 
about four inches long, made to fit on the barrel, over the hind sight, 
and high enough to see the object, to be shot at, under it at any dis- 
tance. It should be in the shape of a section of the barrel, slit longi- 
tudinally. When the sights are properly regulated, mark them. 


Or THE Breecu.—The rifle should be single breeched. Though 
not so convenient to take the barrel out of the stock, for the purpose 
of washing, yet as it is attached to the stock by the breech screw, it 
lies more secure, and is not liable to be placed in a different situation 
when put back into the stock, which might cause an alteration in the 
shooting. The common patent breech, or the pear chamber, would 
increase the power of the gun, by the powder acting immediately on 
the centre of the ball; but then the chamber must not be more than 
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filled with powder. I prefer the common single breech, with the 
patent chamber, on the percussion principle. From the strength of 
percussion locks and the suddenness of the explosion, it might be 
presumed that some depression in the gun would take place; but I 
have known one used with great success by an experienced hunter, in 
the west, who gave it the preference over the flint. By the percus- 
sion plan, the explosion is so quick, that there is in fact less chance 
of a deviation in the line of fire before the ball leaves the gun. 


Or THE Stocx.—The half stock of curled maple, walnut, or other 
handsome and variegated wood, extending about one-third up the 
barrel; the barrel ribbed; but made in the German fashion; silver 
escutcheons, thumb piece, star, &c.; steel mountings of the usual 
rifle fashion, 1 think handsomest. This, however, is a matter of taste, 
in which any one can please himself. I once saw a rifle made at 
Harper’s Ferry, by order of the then secretary of war, for an Indian 
chief, who had distinguished himself at the battle of the Horse Shoe. 
It was a splendid piece of workmanship. Instead of the scroll-guard, 
a limb, which grew out of the main stock, just below where the right 
hand grasps the breech, was fashioned to resemble the but end of a 
pistol, handsomely checkered and capped with silver. This enabled 
you to grasp the gun with strength and steadiness, and had a very 
handsome appearance. I thought it an improvement. The thimbles 
for the ramrod should be made large, to hold a strong stout ramrod. 
The screw should be made long, to give a good hand-hold in wiping. 
After much experience, [ give a decided preference to the double 
triggers, with a set screw to regulate them and a flier in the lock. 


Or THE Cuarce.—I have never found any difference in the charge 
of powder, except that an increased quantity increased the range of 
the ball. I usually shoot at small objects, a short distance, with half . 
a charge of powder; but find it makes no sort of difference in firing 
at them a double charge, intended to break the bones of a deer at a 
long distance. Dupont’s cannister powder, with the blue label and 
two stars, I prefer to any other for cleanliness and quick firing. There 
is an unglazed soft kind of powder, manufactured among the moun- 
tains, very proper for rifles. Owing to its softness, the patch carries 
down all the dirt. every time you load. The charcoal employed in 


making this powder, is prepared from hemp stocks; but soft powder 
does not keep well. 


Or THE Bati.—I prefer a rifle that carries not more than sixty to 
the pound. If smaller, they easier get foul, and are much more dif- 
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ficult to clean. Neither can they be much depended on for long dis- 
tance. The ball should not be perfectly spherical: it should be a 
little oblong, and the neck should be cut off flat, which should always 
be put downwards. This configuration keeps the ball from rolling 
over or changing ends in its flight, and preserves the rotatory motion 
on its own axis. The molds should be made stout and heavy, (to 
prevent, as much as possible, their heating when casting balls,) with- 
out shears or cutters at the rivet, to cut off the necks of the bullets, 
as they loosen the rivets and injure the shape of the balls. The mold 
should be made flat on top, and the top flush with the handles. There 
should be an iron plate on top, (a quarter of an inch thick,) and made 
to turn on a small rivet or screw. ‘To the plate is connected a lever, 
about two inches long, with a feather-spring attached, to keep the 
plate in its place. This plate should have a hole in it, bored larger 
at top than at bottom; so as to leave a sharp edge. The lead is 
poured through this hole in the plate into the molds. A smart blow 
is given with the end of the lever, against any thing capable of bearing 
resistance. The plate is thus moved far enough to cut off the neck, 
and the spring immediately forces it back in its proper position, ready 
for another bullet. In loading, always push the ball home to the 
powder. This may be told by the ramrod rebounding. Should there 
be any vacancy, there is some danger in shooting the gun. 


Or THE WRAPPER oR Patcu.—One of your correspondents recom- 
mends common parchment. I have never seen it tried. I cannot 
think it good, and it is out of the reach of riflemen generally. If put 
in dry, | am sure it will not accommodate itself to the shape of the 
ball, and fill up the grooves; and if wetted, it must be fired off im- 
mediately, or it will become dry and as hard as horn. The best 
quality of flannel is the best material for this purpose I have ever 
tried. It unites suppleness with consistence—carries down all dirt— 
fills up the rifles, so as to prevent the escape of any flame, and neither 
burns or cuts. I recommend all riflemen to give it atrial. Prime 
before you load, and never pick the touch-hole after loading, unless 
your gun flash; and do not even then mash in any powder. After a 
flash, clean the tonch-hole, by introducing the picker or feather, and 
shake in fine powder. The Indians, when in action, to load quick, 
dispense with the patch, but they chew the balls a little, to give the 
rotatory motion. When the rifle is clean, grease the under side of 
the patch; when foul, wet it in your mouth. 


CLEantne THE Ririe.—When very foul, take the barrel out of the 
stock, and wash it with hot water and soap. As a gun-barrel has no 
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temper, or is as soft as the iron can be made, you need not fear to 
injure it by hot water. If not very foul, stop the touch-hole with a 
feather, and pour two tea spoonfuls of strong vinegar in the barrel. 
The nitre of the powder will cause the vinegar to effervesce to the 
top and loosen all the filth. Wipe out with good soft tow. Then 
take a piece of tow, rolled loosely into the size and length of a quill; 
twist one end fine, and insert it in the touch-hole; let the rod and 
screw down the muzzle; get hold of the tow, and gradually twist it 
all through the touch-hole. This will clean it thoroughly. Never 
squib off a little powder after cleaning your gun. If it be perfectly 
dry, there can be no use in it; and if not, it makes it dirty before you 
begin to use it. When you put by your rifle, for any length of time, 
never put it away clean, except the locks. The smoke of the powder 
in the barrel is the best preventive against rust. Stop the muzzle 
with rag, tow or cork. Wash out before you use the gun again. The 
screw should be made long, as observed before, to give a good hand 
hold in wiping out. Never twist the tow on the screw when wiping 
Lay it on the muzzle, give the screw a gentle twist in it, and push it 
down. Should your gun get choked in wiping, pour in a little hot 
water. If in loading, it get choked, and the ball remain fast, and 
you cannot force it down in the usual way, let one person steady the 
gun, with the but on the ground; then hold the ramrod stiff with both 
your hands—one near the muzzle, the other near the end; let a third 
person strike the ramrod with a piece of wood. The ball will then 
go down without mashing or bruising. Never ram the bullet too 
much. It compresses the powder, excludes the air, and prevents a 
simultaneous ignition of the powder. The ramrod sometimes swells 
too big for the thimbles, and cannot easily be drawn. Take the gun 
between your knees—the but on the ground and the barrel towards 
your face; place both hands on the ramrod and push upwards, hold- 
ing and compressing the gun between your knees at the same time. 
If it cannot be drawn in this way, knot a silk handkerchief or strong 
string several times round the end of the ramrod; wrap the ends round 
your hands, and pull while another holds the gun. Never put your 
ramrod in the joint of a door, or use pincers or bullet mold, to pull 
it out. These ways mash and injure the rod. The way I have recom- 
mended will always succeed. 


ComparaTIVE Rance or THE RiFLE AND SMootH GuNn.—Against 
all authority, | maintain that a rifle shoots a ball further than a 
smooth gun. Take a rifle, of the length and weight I have men- 
tioned, which carries sixty balls to the pound; put ina full charge 
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of powder, and fire it on a sheet of smooth water—so that you may 
see where the ball strikes. Then take a smooth gun of exactly the 
same calibre, sixty balls to the pound, and of any length; fire it, 
and see which throws the ball furthest. This I have frequently tried, 
and the result has been uniformly in favor of the rifle. When I hear 
gentlemen say that a smooth gun shoots a ball furthest, I] have ever 
found, upon inquiry, that the experiment was made either with a 
musket or large ducking gun, and a rifle carrying sixty, eighty, or a 
hundred to the pound. Now this proves nothing; as we well know 
that the range is in proportion to the diameter of the ball, other things 
being equal—such as the powder, quality of the guns, and so on. 


Thus, sir, I have given in my experience. Should it aid in direct- 
ing the attention of gentlemen to this healthful and delightful sport, 
I shall be exceedingly gratified at having lent my instrumentality.— 
Perhaps | may one day spring a trigger on the Central Course myself; 
where, if you can find a man who can hit the size of a dollar one 
hundred yards, with a rest—the size of a twenty-five cent piece fifly 
yards, without a rest—and a ten cent piece thirty yards, without a 
rest, you may confidently pronounce, “that man is not so easily beaten;” 
and you may bet him against the field twoto one. Yet I have known 
shooting superior to this. In fact, 1 have seen such exploits done 
with the rifle, that they would not be believed in any country where 
that arm was not in exclusive use and the smooth bore looked upon 
with ineffable contempt. LEATHER STOCKINGS. 


Tue Ruine Passion sTRONG IN DeEatu.—The groom of the late 
Duke of Queensbury, who won the famous match with the celebrated 
Eleanor, was an especial favorite with his grace. Hearing, when at a 
great distance from the spot, that his faithful servant was on the point 
of death, and had expressed an earnest desire to speak a few words 
with his master before he departed forever, the duke proceeded, post 
haste, to the place where he lay. On being shown into the room, 
the great man approached the bed, and, gently drawing the curtains, 
looked silently upon the countenance, now glazing under the first 
touch of death. The patient turned with difficulty round, and his 
pale face brightened for a moment as he caught his master’s eye.— 
“Ah! my lord,” sobbed the dying man—“Ah! my lord, you remember 
E-le-a-nor.” “To be sure, John,”’ assented the duke. “Ah!? con- 
tinued the groom, “war’nt she a rum un’’ and died. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 





A Fair Banter.—The Editor of the American Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine has authority from Messrs. Spann and Richardson, of South 
Carolina, to say “that Little Venus (4) and Julia (2) will run against any 
two named nags in the world,—one four mile, the other two mile heats,— 
by January 1, 1834, on anv turf south of the Potomac;” or, they “will ban- 
ter any stable on the continent to run against Little Venus, Mucklejohn, 
Bertrand Junior and Julia, for ten or twenty thousand dollars each horse. 
No exception in the world against Little Venus and Julia. 

“Little Venus, four mile heats. 

«Bertrand Junior, four mile heats. 

‘*Mucklejohn, three or four mile heats. 

‘Julia, two mile heats. 

“For $20,000 each nag, by January 1, 1834.” 


Will the Old Dominion pocket this? Where are Mary Randolph, Goliah, 
Flying Dutchman, Zinganee, Trifle? and then the Empire state, with her 
Black Maria, O'Kelly, Medoc, Terror, Miss Mattie of New Jersey, and 
Mr. Craig’s stable—with boxes containing Bluebird, (a full brother to 
Pilot,) Bluewing, Clifford, Ripley and Virginia Taylor? The bold spirits 
in the south, naturally of a warm temperament, sooner fee] the genial 
influence of spring: but, as the season advances, our friends in the north 
will get their steam up; and when they come in May, to meet the boys 
from the Old Dominion what wont “stay beat,’—and to crack together, once 
more, a few of Selden’s best I. C.,—the glove, so gallantly thrown, will be 
taken up! As it is a thing requiring the settlement of details that can't 
be done by correspondence, we earnestly suggest that the Carolina Club 
issue an ordinance, that Messrs. Spann and Richardson, with a quorum of 
their club, and their secretary of course, come on to the Central Course in 
May. In no other way can the thing be done; and if we can’t match them 
in horses, we will try—what is perhaps more difficult—to match them in 
hospitality. At all events, we will run them, under whip and spur, in the 
race of kind feeling, if we cannot bring them to that, in any other race. 

N.B. When difficulties arise about where the venue shall be laid, as the 
lawyers say, how natural to nullify them by union at the “Central Course!” 





1 CHavenGeE ror Ten THousanp Dotiars!—As I have seen a chal- 
lenge from Julia, by Bertrand, the favorite of the south, and understand 
that a similar challenge has been made by Medoc, the favorite son of 
Eclipse, the champion of the north, each to meet, on their respective courses, . 
any nag that can be produced, for the sum of ten thousand dollars, four 
mile heats, and as it is not possible for me to accommodate both parties, 
and not wishing to make an invidious distinction between the two; I there- 
fore propose, as the best means of affording a general accommodation, to 
meet them both in a sweepstakes next fall, over the Broadrock Course, 
with Mary Randolph, by Gohanna; four mile heats; ten thousand dollars 
entrance; half forfeit; to close on the first of May next; and free for any 
other horse, mare or gelding. in the world. Witiiam Wynn. 

N. B. The above course is named, not only because the part owner of 
the mare is the proprietor of the course, but because it would be a central! 
ground. 

March 14, 18388. 


Osituary.—Wilkes’ old Potomac, whose pedigree is inserted on p. 426 
of this number, died January 22, 1833, on the farm of M. Sellers, Esq. of 
Brown county, Ohio. 
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Centra Course Racrs.—A silver cup of the cost of $500, and a purse 
of not Jess amount—a sweepstakes amounting to three thousand dollars— 
proprietor’s purse $500—Jockey Club purse $1000—a sweepstakes for Ma- 
ryland and District of Columbia colts, for $700—making in the week, besides 
match races which may be made: 


Cup and $500, - - - $1000 
Match, - - - - 1000 
Sweepstakes, - - - 700 
Ditto, - - - - $000 
Proprietor’s purse, - - 500 
Jockey Club purse, - - 1000 

$7200 


Sates or Honses.—Z A, four years old, by Marion, dam White Feathers, 
was lately sold, by N. M. Long to W.D. Amis, for $2000.—$750 have been 
offered and refused for half of a two year old by Marion, equal to $1500 
for the whole. 


‘A cH. coLT, two years old this spring, by Sir Charles, dam Rhodian, by 
Ragland’s Diomed, sold by Captain John Sims, of Halifax, Va. to William 
Woodly, Esq. of Harris county, Geo. for $1000, 

i> We understand that the celebrated mare Firrtitya will go to Luz- 
borough this spring, and that the colt is sold at weaning time for $1000.— 
The dam of Sir Walter will go to Fylde; the colt is also sold at weaning 
time for $600. 

I> Gites Scroeerns, by Sir Archy, has been sold for $2500, and gone 
to ‘l’ennessee. 

(> We understand that the large sum of $35,000 has been offered and 
refused for the horse old Bertrand, sire of Bertrand Junior. He was bought 
by his present owner, Mr. Lindsey, of Kentucky, of Col. Spann, for a tenth 
part of that sum. 

The above fact is stated in a letter from the secretary of the Charleston 
Club to the corresponding secretary of the Maryland Jockey Club. 

Yemen, gr. one of the Rhind Arabians, who stood in South Carolina last 
season, “covered one hundred and forty mares, at $25, of which not more 
than ten are known to have missed.” It will be recollected that this horse 
was purchased at the sale in New York, in May, 1831, for $535. 





Bonnets o’ Buve having sustained an irreparable injury, has been with- 
drawn from the turf, and will be put to Star. If the blood of old Reality 
and Virginian united, does not tell upon the turf, what will? 

N.B. Asif anticipating her daughter's misfortune, it is said that old 
Reality is once more in foal, and to Star. With such helpmates he must 
become brilliant. 





Freip Sports BecominG Porputar.—The spirit for field sports we may 
suppose to be spreading, by the fact that buttons, emblematic of the various 
sports, are now made at several manufactories, which, it may be supposed, 
has been prompted by an increasing demand. There has been placed on 
our desk a present of a variety of sportsman’s buttons—specimens of elegant 
manufacture, by Robinson, Blackington & Co. at Paterson, N. J. 


> We have received the first number of the New York Sporting Maga- 
zine. It is embellished with a portrait of Hedgford and colored portraits 
of Chorister and Riddlesworth. The subscription is ten dollars per annum, 
payable in advance; and considering the costliness of the engravings—the 
style of the typography—the quality of the paper—and, more than all, the 
ability of the cditor, it is very cheap at that price. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 





BRENTSVILLE (Va.) Racks, 


Commenced on Wednesday, October 4, 1832. 
First day, a sweepstakes; purse $50; mile heats. 


B. Farrow’s b. f. three years old, by Sir Charles; 83lbs. - 2 1 1 
G. Rennol’s b. g. four years old; 97 lbs. - - $ 3 2 
James Fewell’s b. g. six years old; 115 lbs. - - 1 2 dis. 
J. Graham’s ch. f. three years old, by Black Warrior, paid forfeit. 
Second day, a sweepstakes; $100 entrance; two mile heats. 

William B. Tyler s ch. f three } yee old, by Black Warrier, 

S3lbs. - $1 1 
Thos. Hord’s ch. m. six ene old, b Gracchus; 115 Ibs, - 12 2 
Uriah Graham’s b. h. aged, by Post oy; 124]bs, - 2 dis. 

J. Gibson’s ch. c. by Leonidas, paid forfeit. 

N. Tyler's b. f. by Sir James, paid forfeit, being lame. 

Third day, Jockey Club purse $125; two mile ‘heats. 

Jos. Lewis’ ch. m. Floretta, by Ratler, - . - 1 1 
A. Hickerson’s b. m. by Sir Charles, - - - - 2 dis. 
B. Grigsby’s b. h. Henry Clay, by Potomac, : - 3. dis. 
W. Saffer’s b. m. by Archibald, - - - dis. 
Fourth day, Jockey Club purse $100; mile heats, best three in five. 

A. Hickerson’s ch. h. Cortez, four years old, by Ratler, - 1 1 1 
Wm. Craven’s b. f. three years old, by Sir James, - 422 
T. Thornton’s b. g. by Sir Alfred, . - 56 $ 3 
T. Hord’s ch. m. six years old, by Gracebus, - - 2 dr. 

J. Graham’s ch. c. four years old, by Gracchus,_ - - $ dr. 


Note.—The winning horses on the first, second and fourth days, were 


trained by Mr. T. Shumate. Floretta at the Central Course. 


ALFRED TYLER, Sec’ry. 


Port Tosacco (Md.) Races, 


Commenced on Monday, November 19, 1832. 
First day, purse $250; four mile heats. 


Bachelor, - - 1 1 
Halfpone, - - : - @ dr. 
Nancy Marlborough, - - dis. 


Second day, purse $150; two mile heats. 
Pamunkey, by Comwallis, 
Gimcrack, - 
Edward, by Ratler, - - - 
Roderick, 
Col. Thompson’s b. f. (distempered,) 
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Third day, purse $200; three mile heats. 


Helen, . - “2 
Halfpone, - - - - 22 
Mufti, - - - - dis. 
Gimcrack, - . - dis. 


Raining, and track very heavy. Halfpone was the favorite the third day, 
in consequence of his well contested heat on the first day. 


Cotumata (8S. C.) Races. 


The match race, $5000 a side, between Col. W.R. Johnson’s Bonnets 
o’ Blue and Col. James B. Richardson’s Little Venus, over the Columbia 
Course, on January 24, 1833, was decided in favor of Little Venus in one 
heat—four miles. 

Time, precisely 8 m. 


Bonnets was drawn after the first heat, in consequence of receiving an 
injury in her right hind hock. The injury, we regret to learn, is perma- 
nent, and her owner has determined to withdraw her from the turf alto- 
gether. 


First day, Jan. 29, purse $558; four mile heats. 
Col. J. R. Spann’s ch. h. Mucklejohn, five Lane old, by Muckle- 


john; dam Grey Girl; 112 lbs. - 1 1 
Col. Johnson’s ch. h. Collier, Six yous old, by Sir ‘Charles; dam 
by Whip; 120lbs. —- 2 2 


Time, first heat, 8m. 10s second, heat, 8 m. 16s —Track heavy. 


Second day, purse $411; three mile heats. 
Col. Singleton’s ch. h. a, four years old, by Eclipses; 


dam Sylph; 102 lbs. . 121 
Col. James B. Richardson's ch. i. Bertrand Junior, five years 

old, by Bertrand; dam Transport; 112 lbs. - - 23 2 
Col. Johnson’s ch. m. Betsey Hare, four years old, by Conten- 

tion; dam by Merryfield; 99 Ibs. : . - 3.1 8 
John Harrison’s ch. m. Frances Wright, four years old, by 

Bertrand; dam by Financier; 99 lbs. - ° 


Time, first heat, 6m. 1s.—second heat, 6 m. 16 s.—third 7, 6m. 10s. 
Track heavy. Much rain fell during the running. 
Third day, purse $276; two mile heats. 
Col. Johnson’s b. c. Herr Cline, three years old, by Sir ae 
dam by Gallatin; 90]bs. - 
Col. P. M. Butler’s ch. f. Saluda, three youn old, by Pacific ly 


by Gallatin, 87lbs.  - 2 2 
Col. Singleton’s ch. c. in Crow, three years old, by Crusader; 
dam by Little Billy; 90 lbs. - - - - - $ 3 


Time, first heat, 4m. 2s.—second heat, 4m. 5s, 
Same day, handicap purse $335; three mile heats. 


Co]. J. R. Spann’s Mucklejohn, 112lbs.  - ° - 1 1 
Col. Johnson’s ch. m. Betsey Hare, 90]bs._ - : - 2 2 
Time, first heat, 6m. 5s.—second heat, 6m. 1s. 

N. Ramsay, Sec’ry. 





SavannaH (Geo.) Jockey Crus Races, 


aon the Bonaventure Course, commenced on Wednesday, January 30, 
1833 

First day, Jockey Club purse $700; four mile heats. 

Col. J. R. Spann’s b. m. Sally Hornet, six yout old, by Sir 
Charles; dam by Hornet; 115 Ibs, 121 
54 v.4 
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W. G. Haun’s b. f. Rattlesnake, three yon old, by Ber- 
trand; dam Devil; 83 lbs. - 


2 1 
J.S. Pope's ch. h. Expectation, four years old, » by Phenome- 
non: dam by Gallatin; 109 lbs. - 4 3 $3 
M. C. Ligon’s b. h. Cannibal, four yon old, by Mucklejohn; 
~s Oscar; 100]bs. - $44 
arrison’s ch. m. Tuberose, four poe old, by Arab; dam 
by Bedford; 97 lbs. - 5 5 dr. 


Mr. Montinollin’s ch. f. Patsy Wallace, three years old, by 
Alexander; dam by Robin Grey; 83 lbs. - dis. 
Time, first heat, 8 m. 20s.—second heat, 8m. 30s mute’ heat, 8 m. 45s. 


The course was very heavy, owing to incessant rain the preceding twenty- 
four hours. The race was postponed until two, p. Mm. on account of a heavy 
rain coming on at twelve, a. M. and pouring down for two hours. The first 
heat was awarded to Sally Hornet by only eighteen inches. The second 
heat Rattlesnake came in ahead upwards of thirty or forty yards. The 
last heat Sally Hornet came in two lengths ahead. Expectation carried 
nine pounds above his regular weight. 


Second day, Jockey Club purse $500; three mile heats. 


Col. J. R.Spann’s br. b. h. Van mae, five ) yeaa old, by Seagull; 
dam Saucy Air; 110]bs. - 


M. C. Ligon’s b. m. Eliza Jackson, four yours old, by Sir Andrew; 


dam by Financier; 97]bs. - - 3 2 
J. Harrison's b. h. Joab, onal years old, by Sir Andrew; dam by 
Potomac; 100lbs.  - 2 dis. 
W. G. Haun’s ch. c. Tatnall, three aaa old, by Sir William; 
~ by Hambletonian; 86 lbs. - dis. 
J. S. Pope’s b. h. Bacchus, six years old, by Sir Archy; dam by 
Ratler; 118 Ibs. - dis. 


Time, first heat, 6m. 20s. ail heat, 6 m. 18s. 


Tatnall ran the first mile in fine style, leading from the back stretch and 
keeping ahead some distance in the second mile, when he was observed to 
give way suddenly. It was found that he was Jet down in one of his legs. 


Bacchus stopped short in the second mile, and refused to run. The course 
was very heavy. 


Lory day, purse $300; two mile heats. 


C. Ligon’s b. h. Cannibal, 100 lbs. - - - 1 1 
J.8. Pope's ch. h. Expectation, 100 Ibs. - - $2 
J. Harrison's ch. h. Festival, four years ott, by Eclipse; dam by 

Timoleon; 100lbs.  - 2 dr. 


Time, first heat, 4m. 9 — hens 4m. 6s. 
This was a remarkably well coutested race in both heats. The second 


heat Festival was withdrawn, being suddenly taken sick; and Cannibal and 
Expectation made a very close race of it. 


Fourth day, handicap purse $200; mile heats, best three in five. 


J. Harrison’s b. h. Joab, 86 lbs. : - . 2 
Mr. Montmollin’s ch. f. ’Patsy Wallace, 75lbs. — - - 222 
Mr. Wakeman’s ch. h. Uness, four yen old, oy Bay William; 

100lbs. - 3 3 


Time, first heat, 1 m. 58 s. nntanani bent. 2m.1s —third heat, 2 m. 

All three were closely contested. The races went off with great har- 
mony and good order, and were fully and fashionably attended. 

The club received a considerable accession to its members, and promises 
well to make Savannah a nucleus for good sport. 


Ricuarp D. Arnoxp, Sec’ry. 
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Cueraw (8S. C.) Races, 


Commenced on Wednesday, February 6, 1833. 
First day, purse $342; three mile heats. 


J. Wright’s ch. m. Zitella, four yous old, by Moneys dam 7 im- 
ported Expedition; 99 lbs. - 


..~@ 

A. R. Ruffin’s b. m. Slazy, four years old, by Mucklejohn; 99 lbs. 2 2 
Time, first heat, 6 m. 5s.—second heat, 6 m. 9s. 
Second day, purse $213; two mile heats. 
J. Wright's b.c. Mordecai, three years old, by Van ‘stemge dam 

by Sir Archy; 90 lbs. : s 
A. R. Ruffin’s b. m. Delilah, four youn old, by Sir Archy; dam 

by Herod; 99lbs. = 2 3 
Time, first heat, 4m. 10 snooend heat, 3 m. 58s. 
Third day, handicap purse $213; mile heats, best three in five. 
A. R. Ruffin’s b. m. Delilah, a feather, - - ae i 
J. Wright’s ch. m. Zitella, * 99 Ibs - 22 2 


H. G. Britton’s ch.c. Blind Billy, three years old, oy: Little 
Billy; 87lbs. —- 


dis 
‘Time, first heat, 1 m. 53 s. atime heat, 1m. 55 s —third heat, 1 m. 54 8. 
Course a full mile. J. Lazarus, Sec’ry. 


Cuareston (S. C.) Jockey Crus Races, 


Over the Washington Course, commenced on Monday, February 25, 1833. 


First day, a sweepstakes; $500 entrance, h.f.; two mile heats, 

Col. J. B. Richardson’s b. f. Julia, tives years -~ by Bertrand; 
dam er 87 lbs. - 

Col. W. R. Johnson’s b. c. Herr Cline, eee years old, by Sir 
Archy; dam by Gallatin; 90 lbs. - - $3 


Co}. Singleton’s ch. f. three years old, by Genenine. dam Young Lottery, 
was entered, but paid forfeit. 


Time, first heat, 3m. 55s.—second heat, 4 m. 

Both heats won ‘easily. 

Second day, purse $1000; four mile heats. 

Col. Richardson’s ch. h. Bertrand Junior, five years old, by 


Bertrand; dam Transport; 112]bs. - $1 3 
W. G. Haun’s b. f. Rattlesnake, three youve old, by Bertrand; 
dam West Paragon; 87 lbs. - - 23 2 


Col. Singleton’s ch. h. Godolphin, far: Ls old, by Eclipse; 
dam Sylph; 102 Ibs. - - 1 2 dis. 


Time, first heat, 7 m. 50s mind bent, 8m pathie’ heat, 8m. 8s, 


This race excited considerable interest from the circumstance of Godol- 
phin having beaten Bertrand Junior, in a race of three mile heats, in Co- 
lumbia, in January last. It was impossible to say which was the favorite. 
Both had numerous friends and backers. 

At the word “go” Godolphin took the lead, closely pressed by Bertrand 
Junior for three miles, who then dropped back, giving up the contest to 
Rattlesnake, who being well up, made a severe push for the heat, coming 


in about two lengths behind Godolphin—Bertrand Junior quietly dropping 
within the distance post. 


* It is but justice to Zitella to state that, in the first heat of the handicap 
race, she lost seventy or eighty yards at the start, and lost the heat only by 
alength. In the second heat she was still more unfortunate, losing about 


two hundred yards. When she did get in motion, it was necessary to run 
every foot to save her distance. 








} 
' 
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Second heat.—Bertrand Junior made play from the jump. Godolphin 
locked and passed him in the second mile. A severe struggle then ensued, 
and continued throughout the heat; both doing their best the whole way. 
Bertrand Junior, however, made a desperate push at the last quarter turn, 
and won the heat in beautiful style. 

Third heat—At the tap of the drum all got off well together again— 
Bertrand Junior taking the lead, Rattlesnake next, and Godolphin in the 
rear; but he soon commenced running unkindly. Before the first mile was 
run, there was no doubt as to the result of the race. Under a strong pull, 
Bertrand Junior gradually widened the distance between himself and com- 

titors, winning the heat and race, to all appearance, with much ease to 

imself. 

i> Since the above race, $35,000 has been-offered and refused for BEer- 
TRAND, (the sire of Bertrand Junior,) now standing in Kentucky. 

Third day, purse $600; three mile heats. 

Col. Richardson's b. m. Little Venus, five years old, by Sir William, dam 
Lecadoe, 109 lbs., walked over. 

Same day , sweepstakes, carrying feathers; two mile heats. 

Capt. Spann’s ch. h. Mucklejohn, five years old, by Mucklejohn; 
dam by Highflyer, - - ° . ° - 1 1 

Dr. Boyd’s gr. g. Speculator, six years old, - - - #e 

Time, first heat, 4m. 1 s.—second heat, 4 m. 9s,—Won easily. 

Fourth day, purse $400; two mile heats. 

Col. Richardson’s b. f. Julia, 87lbs., walked over. 


Same day, a sweepstakes; carrying feathers; two mile heats. 


Dr. Boyd’s gr. g. Speculator, - - - - 1 1 
Capt. Spann’s ch. m. Restless, four years old, - - 22 
Mr. Porcher’s b. f. Experiment, three years old, - - 8 dr. 


Time, first heat, 4m. 2s.—second heat, 4m. 4s. 


Fifth day, handicap race; three mile heats. 
Col. Richardson’s ch. h. Bertrand Junior, 112 ]bs., walked over. 


The following stakes are now open for the next year, over the Wash- 
ington Course. All communications to be made tothe secretary of the club. 


We, the subscribers, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Washington 
Course, next meeting, with colts or fillies, three years old; entrance $200, 
h.f.; two mile heats; three or more to make a race—subject to rules of said 
course; to name on or before the first day of September next. The race 
to take place on the Monday preceding the next regular South Carolina 
Jockey Club races. 


We, the subscribers, agree to run a poststakes over the Washington 
Course, next meeting; entrance $500, h.f.; four mile heats—subject to 
rules of said course; to name on or before the first day of September next. 
The race to take place on the Tuesday preceding the next regular South 
Carolina Jockey Club races. 


7 A Cuatvence ror Ten Tuovsann Dottars!—The friends of 
JULIA, by Bertrand, dam Transport, by Virginius, (full sister to Ber- 
trand Junior, now the property of Col. James B. Richardson,) propose to 
run her against any horse in the United States, four mile heats, over the 
Washington Course, on the Monday preceding the next regular South 
Carolina Jockey club races, in February next, for the above sum of $10,000. 
The rules of the said club to govern the race. Julia is now three, and will 
run as a four year old. This challenge to be accepted, and the horse named 
by letter, to John B. Irving, Esq. in Charleston, on or before the fifteenth 
day of April next, and the stakes to be deposited with the treasurer of the 
club, on the Saturday preceding the race, hf. 

Joun B. Invina, See’ry. 
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Blooded stock, property of William 
Palmer, Esq.of Henry Co. Ken. 
Betsey Brown, ch. m. four years 

old, by Sumter; dam by Hamiltonian. 

(In foal to Randolph.) 

Morty Barker, b. f. three years 
old, by Bertrand; dam by Daredevil. 
Rassit, ch. f. two years old, by 
Sumter; dam by imported Archer; 
grandam by imported Daredevil. 
Anne Keep, ch.f. one year old, 
by Contract; dam by Davis’ Hamil- 
tonian. 

Ch. f. one year old, by Contract; 
dam by Cherokee; grandam by Mel- 
zar; (he by imported Medley.) 





Colt and filly, property of Thomas 
Doswell, Esq.of Hanover Co. Va. 
Bl. c. three years old this spring, 

by Tariff; dam by Trafalgar; gran- 

dam Rosalba, by Spread Eagle; g. 

grandam imp. Alexandria; g. g. g. 

dam by Woodpecker. 

Ch.f. by Timoleon; dam Merino 
Ewe. 

Stud of D. McGhee, Esq. of Green 

Co. Alab. 

Ch. h. nine years old, by Rocking- 
ham; dam Rachel Ross, by Specula- 
tor; grandam imported Narcissa, by 
Play or Pay; g. grandam by Volun- 
teer. 

InrEREST, b. c. bred 1829, by 
Tariff; dam by Ball's Florizel; gran- 
dam by Bedford; g. grandam by Dio- 
med; g. g. grandam by Highflyer. 

Hazarp, three years old, by Ti- 
moleon; dam by Royalist; grandam 
by Diomed. 

VireinrA, b. m. by Carolinian; 
dam by Bedford; grandam by Goode’s 
Brimmer.—Now in foal to Young 
Sir Charles. 





Mares and fillies in the stud of John 
C. Goode, Esq. of Mecklenburg, 
Virginia. 

F. three years old, by Sir Archy; 
dam the dam of Cadmus. 

F. two years old, by Sir Archy; 
dam the dam of Cadmus. 





Ch. m. by Contention; dam by Sir 
Archy; grandam Carolina, by im- 
ported Saltram; g. grandam Marma- 
duke Johnson’s Medley mare, dam 
of Vanity, &c. 

B.m. by Virginian; dam by Young 
Dragon. 

B. f. two years old, by Monsieur 
Tonson; dam by Sir Robin; grandam 
by imported Robin Redbreast; g. 
grandam by imported Alderman, out 
of a Fearnought mare. 

Br. f. three years old, by Aratus; 
dam Sophia Wynn, by Blackburn’s 
Whip; grandam by imported Buz- 
zard; g. grandam by Columbus; g. 
g. g- dam by Celer, out of an imp. 
mare. 

B. m. Mary Jane, (Lucretia,) by 
Bertrand; dam by imported Arra- 
kooker; grandam Young Hope, by 
imported Diomed; g. grandam im- 
ported old Hope, by Volunteer. 


Exty Crump, br. m. by Citizen; 
dam by Huntsman; g. dam by Wild- 
air; g. g. dam by Fearnought; g. g. 
g.dam by Janus. 

Her produce: 

1816; b.c. Sir Peyton, by Shylock. 

1817; b.c. by Wynn’s Gallatin— 
dead. 

1821; br. c. Chimboraza, by Sir 
Archy. 

1823; br. c. Leopalstadt, by Sir 
Hal. 

1825; br. c. Iphiclus. by Sir Archy. 

1827; b. f. Marian, by Marion. 

Wn. M. West. 


Blooded stock of Dr. Landon Clanton, 
of Warren Co. N.C. 
CotuMBINE, b. m. well formed, 
fourteen hands two inches high; bred 
by the late Col. Charles R. Eaton, 
deceased, of the Bear Ponds, Gran- 
ville county, N. C.—foaled in 1820; 
ot by Eaton’s Columbus—Eaton’s 
ittle Janus—Meade’s old Celer— 
Lee’s Mark Antony—Apollo—imp. 
Silvereye—Moor’s imp. Partner— 
imp. Jolly Roger--imp. mare Mary 
Gray. 
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CotumpBine’s produce: 
Br.m.Columbinea, by Van Tromp. 
B. m. Cornelian, by Escape. 

The above two mares sold to Capt. 
Frederick Wiggins, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Cotumsina, b. m. (crippled,) bred 
by the late Major John R. Eaton, 
deceased, of Granville county, N.C.; 
foaled in 1821 or 2; full sister to Co- 
lumbine; the property of John C. 
Taylor, Esq. off North Carolina. 

Marske, (Dixon’s,) by Wiley’s 
Marske; dam by Buchannan’s Med- 
ley. 

Horses in the stud of George Chiches- 
ter, Esq. of Fairfax Co. Va. 

Paris, b.m. by Tayloe’s Top- 
— dam by Grey Diomed; gran- 

am by Grey Diomed; g. grandam 
imported by Peter P. Thornton, Esq. 
of Northumberland county, Va. 

Her produce: 

1830; b. c. Hippogrief, by Brilliant. 

LAtuA Rook, b. m. out of Phillis, 
by Handel.—(See Turf Register, vol. 
uu. p. 311.) 

Her produce: 

1831; c. Bald Galloway, by Bril- 
liant. 

1832; b.c. Bay Warrior, by Ran- 
dolph’s Black Warrior. 

Manzra Mayo, b. m. by Arab; dam 
Lady Talmon. 

Maria Mayo is in foal to Brilliant, 
and Lalla Rookh 4in foal to John Gil- 

in. 

[Brilliant and anyof the above stock 
for sale. His full; pedigree in our 
next. ] ‘ 

Joun Grier, bySir Charles; dam 
by Tom Tough. ¢ 

Ch. m. (now the property of Rich- 
ard J. Smith,) by Ball’s Florizel; dam 
by imported Citizen; grandam by im- 
ported Daredevil, g. grandam by 
Clockfast—Col. Tayloe’s old Yorick 
—Morton’s Traveller—imp. mare 
Jenny Cameron. 

Her produce: 

Ch. f. Carolina, by Sir Archy;— 
property of Griffin Taylor, of Mar- 
tinsburg, Va. 
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Butie Rock, foaled about the 
year 1718; got by the Darley Ara- 
bian—Byerly Turk—Lyster Turk— 
natural Arabian mare. Imported in 
1730. He traces back to the fol- 
lowing dates: 1689, 1686, and 1584. 

Signed, Virginia. 

In 17385, Samver Parron. 
1736, SamueEt Gist. 





Ectirse,(Harris’,) by Fearnought; 
dam Baylor’s Shakspeare mare, (got 
in England,) by Shakspeare, and 
foaled in Virginia; g.dam Lord Port- 
more’s Cassandra, by Whitenose; 
Devonshire Blacklegs, Holderness 
Turk, Snake, Diamond. 

The Shakspeare mare bred also 
Shakspeareand a filly by Fearnought. 





Ber. Tracy, (property of Edward 
Harris, Esq. of Moorestown, N. J.) 
by American Eclipse; dam Young 
Fanny, by Sir Harry; grandam Fan- 
ny, by Col. Baylor’s Fearnought; g. 
grandam by Flag of Truce, 





Srrk Wittrm, b. (owned by Wm. 
H. Tayloe and Edwin B. Settle, 
Esqs.) by Ball’s Florizel; dam by 
Highflyer; grandam by old Yorick; 
g. grandam by Regulus; g. g. gran- 
dam by Sterling. 

Isaac ANDREWS. 





EnaineEeEr, ch. sixteen hands high, 
about fourteen years of age, (proper- 
ty of George B. Poindexter, Esq. of 
King and Queen county, Va.) was 
got by imported horse Eagle; his dam 
by imp. Archduke; grandam Castia- 
nira—the dam of Sir Archy. He may 
be purchased for the sum of $7000. 





Pedigree of Wilkes’ celebrated Po- 
TOMAC. 

1804; b. c. Potomac, by imported 
Diomed; dam by Pegasus; grandam 
by Yorick; g. grandam said to be 
high bred. Pegasus by Wildair; 
dam by Traveller, Mark Antony; 
Aristotle; Bonny Lass, by Jolly Ro- 
ger. 

Remus, by Tartar, (son of Dio- 
med;) his dam by Daredevil; gran- 
dam by Knowsley; g. grandam by 
Bellair; Obscurity, Apollo. (See pe- 
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digree published of Mercury, by Sir 
Charles, Feb. 1833, by Thomas 
Hale; dam of Mercury by Remus.) 
Rozrin ReEpBREAST. 
(Copy.) 
“Harley street, Feb. 10, 1803. 

I do hereby certify, the bay horse, 
with small star, and snip on his nose, 
which I have now sold to Mr. John 
White, (dealer in horses, London,) 
is the real horse Robin Redbreast, 
by Sir Peter, out of Wren, as will 
appear in the Stud Book, Racing 
Calendars, &c. &c. 

SackviLie. (Seal.) 

The above horse was purchased 
by me for Thomas Reeves, Esq. of 
Newcourt, Broad street, London. 

Joun Waite. 

White's Stables, Moorfields, Feb. 
14, 1803.” 

Such certificates should always be 
required with imported horses, of 
which the above is a copy, together 
with a description that will establish 
identity. 

Robin Redbreast was the sire of 
the dam of Ratler, Sumter, Childers 
and Flirtilla. 

The articie in the January number, 
on Maria Slammerkin, in no way in- 
validates the testimony as to old 
Slammerkin, from whom Ratler is 
descended. T. 

Pedigree of imported Grrr, copied 
from the original certificate of Rich- 


‘ard Squire Taylor, by Patrick Nes- 


bit Edgar, Esq. who has the original 
now in possession. It is as follows: 

Gift was a bay horse, foaled in 
1768. Imported by Col. Danger- 
field, of New Kent county, Va. in 
1772, and bred by Mr. Lord. Got 
by Cadormus; Second,Starling, Part- 
ner, Greyhound, Makeless, Brimmer, 
Place’s White Turk, Dodsworth, 
Layton Barb mare. 

Certificate signed December 6, 
1799, by Richard Squire Taylor, of 
King William county, Va. 

To the above, Mr. Edgar makes 
the following: 

N.B. Gift was half brother to the 
imported Cub mare from which Flir- 
- Sumter, and Childers descend- 
ed. 
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Long looked for come at last—true 
pedigree of REALITY. 

[The following is now supplied by 
P. N. Edgar, Esq. as copied from 
the certificate of the late Marmaduke 
Johnson, the father of Col. W. R. 
Johnson. Col. J. C. Goode certifies 
to the fidelity of the copy and to the 
handwriting of Marmaduke Johnson. 
It will be seen that Miss Jefferson 
is out of the dam of Reality—she 
being by Diomed, whilst Reality is 
by Sir Archy. It now appears that 
the dam of Reality was a double Ja- 
nus—her g. and g. g. grandams being 
both by that horse. ] 


Warrentcn, Va. March 23, 1805. 

I have this day sold and delivered 
to Mr. Thomas B. Hill, of Halifax 
county, my Diomed mare, five years 
old this spring, (say 7th June next,) 
and have received his assumpsit in 
pay for $500. The chestnut mare 
aforesaid, Miss Jefferson, was got by 
the imported horse Diomed; her dam 
by old Medley; her grandam by old 
Centinel; her g. and g. g. grandams 
by imported Janus, out of Monkey 
and Silvereye. 

Witness my hand and seal, the 
day and year aforesaid. 

MarMADUKE Jonnson. (Seal.) 

Signed, sealed, &c. Present, Jozn 

TERREL, JR. 


PsycuHe. 


Mr. Eprror: Feb. 16, 18338. 
Inclosed, you will receive a copy 
of Lord Derby’s certificate, which I 
received from Mr. Singleton about 
two weeks since. Believing the Ame- 
rican Turf Register is the proper 
place of deposit, have therefore taken 
the liberty of sending a copy to you; 
and, should you think it worth a 
place, will thank you to insert it.— 
Many valuable papers have hereto- 
fore been lost for the want of such a 
deposit. I annex the certificate be- 
low. J.B. Cores. 


Knowsley, Oct. 8, 1803. 

I hereby certify, that the grey 
filly, which I have sold to Gen. John 
McPherson, was got by Sir Peter 
Teazle, out of my mare called Bab. 
She was got by Bourdeaux, out of 
Speraza, who was got by Eclipse, 





Stare 
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and was own sister to Saltram. The 
above grey filly was bred by me, and 
was one year old last May, and no 
more. 

Witness my hand. Dersy. 

I do hereby certify, that the above 
is a true copy, signed by Lord Derby 
himself. RicHarp SINGLETON. 

Jan. 15, 1833. 

P.S. Psyche, the grey filly alluded 
to above, was the dam of Blank, 
Marktime, Lamballe and oe 


Marra, (vol. i. p.215,)—her pedi- 
gree corrected. 


Halifax, N.C. Feb. 22, 1830. 
Mr. Epiror: 

In looking over the fourth number 
of your Sporting Magazine, (vol. i. 
p. 215,) I find the pedigree of Maria 
{in the stud of Edward Parker, Esq. 
of Lancaster] incorrectly stated, 
which I beg leave to correct. This 
Gallatin mare, called Maria, was 
neither bred by Mr. Singleton, or 
ever owned by him. I purchased her 
of Mr. McNorrill, her breeder, in 
Augusta, Geo. and afterwards sold 
her to Mr. John D. Amis, of North- 
ampton county, in this state, without 
giving any such pedigree as that 
stated in your fourth number. Her 
pedigree, as stated by Mr. McNorrill, 
is as follows: 

A streak in her face, a light chest- 
nut, about fifteen hands high, and 
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foaled in 1816. She was got by the 
celebrated running horse Gallatin, 
son of old Bedford; her dam by the 
celebrated American horse Sims’ old 
Wildair. Wildair out of Traveller, 
and Traveller out of an imported 
mare; which mare, in 1823, produced 
a chestnut colt by the running horse 
Timoleon—now dead. In 1824, an- 
other chestnut colt, called Wehawk, 
by Shawnee. In 1825, a chestnut 
mare, Sally Smith, by Virginian; 
which I sold to Edward Parker, of 
Lancaster county, Pa. 
Wm. M. West. 

TALLEYRAND, by Kosciusko; dam 
Kitty Fisher, by Financier; (he by 
imp. Buzzard;) grandam by He- 
phestion; g. grandam by imported 
Bedford——'l’error-—Rattlecash——Lit- 
tle Anthony--imported mare, bought 
of Z. Canty, of Kenshaw district, 
S.C. R. B. Harrison. 

Satry HA tt, gr. m. foaled 1818, 
(bred by John R. Hall, of Halifax 
county, Va.—now the property of 
John Milner, Esq.) was got by Ball’s 
Florizel; her dam by Tilemon; he 
by Quicksilver; grandam by Flag of 
Truce. 

Her produce: 

1830; ch. f. by Gohanna; transfer- 
= to Benjamin Hunt, of Lynchburg, 

a. 

1832; gr. c. by Colonel Johnson’s 
Medley. 





CORRECTIONS, &c. 


Mr. Eprror: 


Yorkville, S.C. Feb. 14, 1833. 


Through the medium of the Register, I beg leave to state for the benefit 


of those, wko, like myself, trace through Camilla, by Wildair, that she 
did not come of Jet, by Flimnap, but of Minerva, by Obscurity.. For con- 
firmation of this, reference may be had to the certificate of Wm. E. Broad- 
naxe, vol. i. p. 371; where the fact is clearly and distinctly stated. This, 
truly, may be called a slight error; but, being an error, it should be cor- 
rected. A Susscriser. 


LittLe Joun—In answer to an inquiry for his pedigree. 

“I knew Little John very well, having frequently seen him run. But I 
can, on inquiry, ascertain nothing more of his pedigree than that he was 
got by Grey Diomed. Little John was a grey. He was bred, I think, by 
some of the Alexanders, in Prince William, Va. He was whalebone, I 
know, but not more than fourteen hands and a half. If I get his pedigree, 
I will send it on for publication. N. L. 
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HEDGFORD—REPLY TO “HIPPERAST.” 

Mr. Epiror: New York, March 14, 1838. 

In your number of the Turf Register for this month, (pp. $27 and 328,) 
I perceive that an anonymous writer, over the signature of “Hipperast,’’ 
has made a very wanton and unmerited attack upon my horse Hedgford, and 
not void of personality; to which last I am not the only one of your readers 
that have expressed their regret that you should have thus lent yourself. 

The attack is certainly an abrupt one:—“Hedgford; what has he done? 
Mr. Editor, allow me to call your attention to the Memoir of Hedgford, 
in your February number, pp. 266, 267. I hope you have some faithful 
and correct account, to give hereafter, of this horse; for the one published 
is as full of errors and misstatements as Barefoot’s. Honesty is the best 
policy, after all.” “It seems from the account to which I have referred, 
that he beat a score of ‘crack horses.’ I know not what constitutes a 
‘crack horse of the day,’ unless being beaten by Hedgford confers that dis- 
tinction. I will quote from the Memoir. ‘Among the numerous horses 
which Hedgford beat are the following: Scarborough, Camilla, Silverlock, 
Strephon, The Marshal, Nimrod, Mermaid, Stapely, Master Henry, &c.’-— 
all crack horses of the day! Now, Mr. Editor, there is not one ‘crack 
horse’ (in common acceptation) of the day in the whole catalogue. It is 
true, Master Henry was a very fine horse; but he had colts as old as Hedg- 
ford, and has been covering ever since 1823, and never trained of course. 
The same may be said, in part, of Strephon and The Marshal. They had 
not been trained for four years, having been covering stallions all that 
time.” He then goes on to pull to pieces the character of Camilla, Silver- 
lock, Nimrod, Mermaid and Stapely; all of whom he nevertheless admits 
were winners. He garbles the list of the horses as published by you, which 
Hedgford beat; far short as it is from containing the whole. Why omit, 
even of this list, Fortitude, Navarino, Courtier, Sandoval, Hazard, Sprig, 
Effie, Rolla and Lady Bird? Were none of these worthy to be called crack 
horses? The charge of “misstatements” and the adage “Honesty is the 
best policy” will better apply to Mr. Hipperast. His “misstatement” is 
wanton. Mine, as set forth in the printed handbill, (from which, I presume, 
you copied a typographical error,) instead of Strephon, The Marshal and 
Master Henry, it ought to have been b. g. by Strephon, gr.c. by The Mar- 
shal, and b.f. by Master Henry. In this much, 1 am free to admit there 
was an error; and, as I have before said, merely a typographical one. But 
where any thing having even the shadow of a “misstatement,” or warrant!- 
ing the inference of a want of “honesty,” in this same “Memoir of Hedg- 
ford,” as published by you in your February number, and to which this 
same Mr. Hipperast refers? You say: “In that very spirited and enter- 
taining journal, “The Traveller and Spirit of the Times in New York,’ is 
a much fuller and more complete account of his races, inasmuch as it gives 
the time and place of each, with the names of his numerous competitors; 
and the more to be relied on and appreciated, as it was compiled with the 
care and accuracy of the ‘Old Turfman.’ Our whole space was appro- 
priated before it reached us.’ Here, then, this same detractor was, for 
55 v.4 
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greater certainty and for a more full and particular account, referred by 
you to the Traveller and Spirit of the Times in New York; and, had he 
been actuated by equity or candor, he would have examined that aecount 
before he spit forth his spite. He would have there seen the uninten- 
tional errors, as to Strephon, The Marshal and Master Henry, corrected. 
But, Mr. Editor, I feel warranted in believing that this same Mr. Hipperast 
is one of those concerned in the horses Luzborough and Fylde—at all 
events, a strong partisan. And his attack, also in your number of this 
month, on Barefoot, as well as Hedgford, not only strengthens this belief, 
but gives me to suppose that he is a stallion owner—that he has been more 
instigated by envy, jealousy, and selfish views, than any laudable motive. 
When, in making a list of part of the “crack horses” which Hedgford beat, 
I, out of delicacy, omitted the name of one “crack nag”—F ype, belonging 
to the same owner as Luzborough, whom Hedgford beat once for the trades- 
men’s cup, (twice round the Maghull Course,) at Liverpool, May 12, 1830, 
together with Flambeau and Tip. But mark, Mr. Editor: in the Memoir 
of Fylde, (published in your December number, p. 175,) in giving his per- 
formance, when speaking of this race, the compiler of this memoir very 
carefully conceals the facts, which are: that he was beaten by the Walton 
horse, (Mr. Norvel’s,) by Mona’s Pride, by Lely, and by Hedgford, and 
not placed. Here there was another crack horse; and, according to what 
Hipperast advances,—that being beaten by Hedgford confers that distinc- 
tion,—he must be a “double crack.” It is also stated that he started for 
the Doncaster and St. Leger in 1827, and so he did; but where was he? 
There were twenty-two started, and he had the honor of driving all except 
three before him. In his place for the Cheshire stakes, May 7, 1828, the 
memoir says he was the favorite. This is not true; the odds, as given in 
the Racing Calendar,—the authority pretended to be quoted.—were seven 
to four against Fylde. At Liverpool, for the gold cup, July 25, 1828, he 
was beaten by three horses, and was not placed; but this is not set forth. 
At Chester, May 4, 1829, in which race he was beaten by Halston and by 
Sarah, and not placed, which is also concealed. Moreover, it is falsely 
stated that he was the favorite, whereas the odds against him were three 
to one. So much for “‘honesty” and “best policy!” For the Manchester 
gold cup, June 11, 1829, where beaten by Vanish, the memoir says he was 
the favorite. Here is another bounce. The odds were two to one against 
him. It is also said that he was generally the favorite, and generally ran 
second. As to his being the favorite, I have never seen it so stated; nor 
can it be allowed that he generally ran second. It is not my wish to dwell 
longer upon this subject, and it is with much regret that I have been thus 
drawn into it. But should the owners of Fylde and Luzborough feel dis- 
posed to try the speed of their horses with Hedgford, a communication, 
through the Register, to that effect, shall meet with every attention. 
Yours, &c. Wiu.iiam Jackson. 


[There have occurred but few cases where statements of the pedigrees 
and performances of horses have been impeached, that the owners have 
not manifested more temper than was necessary to their defence. In these 
cases, the Editor expects not to escape censure. It would be “something 
new under the sun,” if he did. Here he is accused of “Jending himself” 
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to the use, by another, of personalities. And whatare the facts? Hipperast 
says that, in the Memoir of Hedgford, there are material misstatements 
and suppression of facts, essential to the formation of a correct opinion, by 
the public, on the merits of that horse; and that “honesty is the best policy.” 
Well, what is there in this that an editor can arbitrarily suppress or with- 
hold? What is the object of a memoir of a horse? It is to inform the 
public of his blood, and of what he has done, and what he could not do!— 
of his defeats, as well as his victories—the truth, the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. To tell all the good, and to keep the bad, or a part of 
it, out of view, is to deceive the public—suppressio veri est assertio falsi.’’ 
But did_we say the owner of Hedgford had done so? A writer known to 
us, and who may be referred to in case of need, wishes to deny certain state- 
ments, or to supply certain omissions, which, he says, are necessary to the 
just estimation of a horse which is publicly offered for public use! Can any 
question be more interesting to our readers? Are we not bound to yield 
our pages to the investigation of such questions? Can they be investigated 
in any other way? Will not every friend of fair dealing court inquiry?— 
The more public the better. Is a communication to be altogether rejected 
because the phraseology may not be such as the Editor would employ? 
Here, for instance, Mr. Jackson says the author of the memoir of Fylde 
has kept back from the public some of his defeats, and that he “very care- 
fully conceals the facts,” &c. Now, instead of such language, which is 
charging him in fact with telling a falsehood, we should have said, “He has 
omitted to state,” or something to that effect—not that he had purposely 
suppressed the truth. For all that it behoved the public to know was, 
whether the public statement was calculated to deceive. But were we 
to withhoid the exposition altogether, either in this case or in that of Hip- 
perast, because the language was not adapted to our taste? We do not 
intend these remarks particularly or chiefly for the above communication. 
We only take the occasion to express the wish, that allegations be made in 
plain inoffensive terms, and that they be answered by facts rather than 
harsh language, which never has, and never will do any good. In some 
western paper, we observe that “4,” in the January number of the Maga- 
zine, is called a “‘midnight assassin” for his impeachment of Shakspeare, 
which was publicly made. Now that, besides, as we humbly think, being 
in bad taste, does not clear up Shakspeare’s pedigree! We are not doubt- 
ing that it can be done; and his owners know, if they know any thing of 
us, that we will publish their facts, in vindication of him, with pleasure.— 
Another suggestion occurs tous. Our correspondents, Hipperast and 4, 
are charged with being owners of “Fylde and Luzborough,” or “interested 
in stallions,” &c. Suppose that to be the fact, for argument sake, of 
what consequence is it as to the truth of the matter in issue? Does it make 
that false which would otherwise be true? All that can be said is, that 
we should regard with the utmost caution disparaging statements from in- 
terested persons, and that should such statements prove to be false, their 
authors cannot escape the contempt which is due to all who bear false wit- 
ness against their neighbors. It might perhaps be added with propriety. 
that, where the owner of one stallion does attack another, it were better 
to put his name to it, to save useless discussion as to motives.) 
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HEDGFORD. 


To many of our readers, says the N. Y. Traveller, we can offer nothing 
more acceptable than the following compilation by.“‘An OLtv Turrman,” 
of the pedigree and performances of the beautiful imported horse Hedgford. 
Our intelligent friend with great industry and research has consulted the 
past volumes of the English Stud Book, the Racing Calendar, “Annals of 
Sporting,” &c. with Pick’s Turf Register, and the public may rest assured 
of its accuracy in every particular. 

We earnestly recommend it to the attention of all breeders of fine horses, 
and our friends of the turf generally, as giving the only correct account of a 
horse whose stock is destined to become, for beauty, speed and bottom, se- 
cond to none en the American turf. 

[For his pedigree, see vol. 4, page 262.] 

PeRFORMANCES.—1828.—Chester, May 5. A plate of £50 for maiden 
horses.—Three years old, 6st. 12]b; four, 8st. 2lb; five, 8st. 2lb. Heats, 
twice round. The Chester Course is a flat of one mile round. 

Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, three _ old, by Filho; dam 
Miss Craigie. J. ‘Cheswas. - 1 

‘Mr. Clifton’s b. c. Silverlock, no years old, - - 2 

Mr. Giffard’s b. c. Nimrod, three years old, - - $ 

Mr. Painter's b. & four _— old, ~ _—— dam by Camil- 
lus, - - - 0 0 

Sir T. Stanley’s gr. c. wee ~— old, ~ The ‘Seda, out of 
Euxton’s dam,  - - - - . - 00 

Mr. Houldsworth’s br. c. three years old, by Filho,dam Eleanor, 0 dr. 

Even betting on Silverlock, and after the heat the same on Hedgford. 

May 9. ‘The Palatine stakes of 50 sovereigns, each; h. ft. for three year 
olds; to start at the Castle Tole, and go once round. The owner of the 
second horse to receive 100 sovereigns; (fourteen subscribers.) 

Mr. Mytton’s b. c. Halston, by Banker, 8st. 41b. Whitehouse, 1 

Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, 8st.7]b. —- - - - 

Sir T. Stanley’s b. f. by Tramp, out of General Mina’s dam, 8st. 2lb. 3 

Mr. Clifton’s b. c. Ollapod, by Blacklock, out of Dr. Syntax’s dam, 
8st. 71b. - - - - - - 4 

Seven to four on Halston, and two to one on Mr. Mytton against the 
field. 

N. B. Halston and Hedgford belong to the same owner; and Hedgford 
gives Halston, of the same age, 3lb. and Sir T. Stanley’s filly 5lb. 

Ludlow, July 2. The Ludford stakes of 10 sovereigns, each; for three 
year olds, 6st. 7b; four, 8st; five, 8st. 91b; six and aged, 9st. Mares and 
geldings allowed $lb. One round and a distance; (nine subscribers.) 

Lord Grosvenor’s b. c. Pelion, three years old, by Blacklock, 1 

Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, three yearsold, — - - - 2 

Sir W. W. Wynn's ch. h. Mayfly, five years old, - - $8 

Mr. Yates’s b. f. Grimalkin, three years old; Mr. Beardsworth’s bl. f. by 
L’Estelle, three years old; and Mr. Jackson’s br. f. by Filho da Puta, out 
of Loo Choo, four years old, also started, but were not placed. 
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Same day. Sweepstakes of 50 sovereigns, each, h. ft. for three year old 
colts, 8st. 7lb.;fand fillies, 8st. 4lb.; those by untried stallions, or out of un- 
tried mares, allowed 3lb. Once round and a distance; (seven subscribers.) 

Mr. Bacon’s br. c. Aleaston, by Filho da Puta. Lear. - 1 

Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, - - - - - 2 

Mr. Yates’s b. f. Grimalkin and Lord Grosvenor’s br. c. Olympus; also 
started, but were not placed by the judge. 

Nottingham, August 12. A produce sweepstakes of 30 guineas, each, for 
three years old colts, 8st. 3lb.; and fillies, 8st. Once round and a distance. 
T his is a round course of one mile, two furlongs and eleven yards. 

Mr. Houldsworth’s ch. c. Vanish, by Phantom. Edwards. - 1 

Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, - - - - 2 @ 

Mr. Platel’s b. f. Ianthe, by Cannon-Ball, out of Chasm, - 8 

August 13. The gold cup, value 100 guineas; the surplus in specie by 
subscription of 10 guineas each. ‘Two miles and a half; (sixteen subscri- 
bers.) 


Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, three years old, by Filho da Puta, 


6st. 7Ib. - - - - - - - | 
Sir T. Stanley’s b. c. Sidi four years old, 8st. . . 2 
Mr. Houldsworth’s b. ec. Scarborough, four years old, 8st. - $3 
Mr. Charlton’s ch. f. Camelia, four years old, 7st. 12]b. - - 4 


Shrewsbury, September 17. Sweepstakes of 50 sovereigns each, for three 
year olds. Once round and a distance; (six subscribers.) 


Mr. Griffith’s b. c. Musquito, by Master Henry, 8st. 4lb. Calloway. 1 
Lord Grosvenor’s br. c. Olympus, 8st. 4b. - - - 2 
Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, 8st. 7]b. - - : $ 


N. B. In this race Hedgford gives the other two 3b. 

1829.—Chester, May 4. The treasurer’s cup, 100 guineas, added to a 
handicap sweepstakes of 15 sovereigns, each; 10 ft., and only 5, if declared, 
&c.; to start at the Castle Tole, run twice round and in. Nine subscri- 
bers paid 10 sovereigns ft. and seven paid only five sovereigns, each. 

Mr. My‘ton’s b. c. Halston, four _— old, by Banker, 8st. Tem- 
pleman. ° - : - - - - 1 

Mr. Saunders’ b. m. Sarah, five years old, 8st. 5lb.  - - 2 

Mr. Clifton’s b. h. Fylde, five years old, 8st. 10lb.; Sir W. W. Wynne’s 
ch. h. Mayfly, six years old, 8st. 7]lb.; Lord Grosvernor’s b. h. Mavrocor- 
dato, five years old, 8st. 51b.; Mr. Houldsworth’s br. c. Terror, four years 
old, 8st.; Lord Grosvenor's b. c. Pelion, four years old, 8st.; Mr. Mytton’s 
br. c. Hedgford, four years old, 7st. 10lb.; Sir T’. Mostyn’s b. c Big Ben, 
four years old, 7st. 8lb.; and Mr. R. Turner's b. c. Clinton, four years old, 
7st. 7lb., also started, but were not placed by the judge. 

Three to one against Fylde; four to one against Sarah and Terror; five 
to one against Halston. 

May 5, Tuesday. The city members’ plate of 60 guineas, for three years 
old colts, 6st. 8lb.; and fillies, 6st. 6lb.; four years old colts, 8st. 4]b.; and 
fillies, 8st. 1lb.; Two mile heats. 

Mr. Mytton’s br. c. Hedgford, four acy: old, by Filho da 
Puta. Whitehouse. - - a 2238'S 
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Sir W. Wynn’s ch. c. Stapely, four years old, . 22 2 
Mr. Massey’s ch. f. Mermaid, four years old, - ae oe 
Mr. Beardsworth’s b. c. four — old, by Master oes 


out of Lady Caroline, - - - 0 4 dr. 
Sir W. W. Wynn’s ch. c. diene years old, by the Grend 
Duke, out of Mayfly’s dam, - - - - OO dr. 


Wrexham, September 30. Handicap stakes of 10 sovereigns, 5 ft., if de- 
clared, &c. with 20 added. T'wo-mile heats; (eight subscribers, four of 


whom declared ft.) 


Major Ormsby Gore’s b. h. Hesperus, aged, 9st. 4lb. Darling. 4 1 1 
Sir W. Wynn’s b. m. Effie, five years old, 8st: 111b. ee 
Mr. Mytton’s b. c. Hedgford, four years old, 8st. 4]b. —- 33 $8 
Mr. Turner’s b. c. Navarino, three years old, 7st.9lb. - 2 2 dr. 


Oswestry, September 21. A cup, value 50 sovereigns, the gift of Sir W. 
W. Wynn, Bart., added to a handicap stake of 15 sovereigns, each; 5 ft. 
if declared, &c. one mile and a half; (six subscribers, two of whom paid 


only 5 sovereigns, each.) 
Lord Grosvenor’s b. c. Pelion, four years old, by Blacklock, 8st. 


- - - - 1 


Spring. - - - 
Mr. Ormsby Gore’s b. h. ren aged, 8st. 7lb. - one ® 
Mr. Mytton’s b. c. Hedgford, four years old, 7st. 9]b. - 3 


1830.—Chester, May 7. The Cheshire stakes of 25 sovereigns, each; 
15 ft. and only 5, if declared, &c. Two miles. The owner of the second 
horse receives back his stake; (sixteen subscribers, six of whom paid only 
5 sovereigns, each.) 

Mr. Mytton’s br. h. Hedgford, five ems old, by Filho, 8st. 5lb. 
Whitehouse. - - - - - | 

Sir F. Stanley’s b. h. Senillans six years old, 8st. 12]b. . 2 

Sir J. Mostyn’s ch, g. Ultimatum, five years old, 8st. 11b.; and Mr. Tur- 
ner’s b. c. Navarino, four years old, 7st. 8lb., also started, but were not 
placed. 

Liverpool Spring Meeting, (Maghull course,) May 12. The tradesman’s 
cup, of 200 sovereigns, in specie, added to a handicap stakes of 20 sove- 
reigns, each; 10 ft: ‘Twice round and a distance; (thirty-nine subscribers, 
eleven of whom having declared ft. by the time prescribed, paid only 5 
sovereigns, each.) The owner of the second horse received 40 sovereigns out 
of the stakes. Mr. Howell's b. h. by Walton, dam by Election out of Fair. 


Helen, five years old, 8st. 3lb. Johnson. - . - 1 
Sir T. Mostyn’s ch. g. 4 years old, Mona’s Pride, 8st. 1b. - 2 
Mr. Clifton’s br. c. Lely, four years old, 7st. 13]0. - - 8 
Mr. Mytton’s br. h. Hedgford, 5 years old, 8st. 3b. - - 4 


Mr. Clifton’s b. h. Fylde, six years old, 9st.; Mr. Healey’s b. c, Flam- 
beau, four years old, 7st. 6lb.; and Mr. Legrew’s Tip, three years old, 6st. 
2lb., also started, but were not placed. 

Newton, June 11. A plate of £70, the gift of T. Alcock, Esq. M. P., 
for all ages. T'wo-mile heats. 

Mr. J.Scott’s Woodenblock, four years old, 8st. 8lb. T. Lye. 3 

Mr. Mytton’s br. h. Hedgford, five years old, 8st. 111b. 1 
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Mr. W. Scott’s b. c. eee three years old, 6st. 13lb., 
short weight, - - - - 2 dis. 
Newcastle, (Staffordshire.) June 30. A sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns 
each, with 40 added, for all ages. Three miles; (eight subscribers.) 
Mr. Mytton’s br. h. Hedgford, five nae * sai Filho da Puta, 
Sst. 8lb. Whitehouse. - - - 
Sir W. Wynn’s Courtier, five years old, Sst. 8lb. = - 
Mr. Nevill’s b. c. Sandoval, four years old, 8st. - . 
Mr. Jackson's b. c. Hazard, four years old, 8st. - - 
Worcester, August 11. Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each; with 20 ad- 
ded, for three years old, 6st. 9st.; four 8st. 2lb.; five, 8st. 91b.; six, Sst. 
13lb.; and aged, 9st. 1]b.; mares and geldings allowed $lbs. two miles (four 
subscribers. ) 


& CdS = 


Mr. Davis's Villager, five years old. Conolly. - - 1 
Mr. Mytton’s Hedgford, five years old, - - - - 2 
Mr. Thornes’ Maid of Mansfield, aged, - © - 3 


Wolverhampton, August 16. #he tradesmen’s purse of 100 sovereigns, 
added to a handicap sweepstakes of 25 sovereigns, each; 15 ft. and only 5, 
if declared, &c. Twice round and a distance; (nine subscribers paid 15 
sovereigns ft. and seven paid only 5 sovereigns.) 

Mr. Beardsworth’s b. g. Independence, four — old, by Filho 
or Sherwood, 8st. 3lb. Templeman. - ° 
Mr. Yates's b. h. Frederick, five years old, 8st. tb. ° . 

Mr. Applewaite’s ch. c. Zodiac, four years old, 7st. 5lb - - 

Mr. Mytton’s br. h. Hedgford, five years old, 8st. 61b. - 

Mr. White’s br. h, Euxton, aged, 9st. 4lb. - - - 

N. B. The Wolverhampton course is of an oval shape, a mile and a quar- 
ter; the run in isstraight; and the T. Y. C., (the year old course,) a straight 
half mile. 

Wrexham, October 6. A plate of £50, for all ages. Two mile heats. 

Mr. Mytton’s br. h. Hedgford, by Filho da Puta, five years old, 1 1 

Sir T. Mostyn’s b. f. Sprig, three years old, 7st. 3lb. - 2 2 

Sir W. Wynn’s b. m. Effie, 6 years old, 8st. 9lb. = - - 0 $ 

Mr. Thompson’s b. f. four mene old, by Master i out of 


on hm © SOS = 


Armida, 8st. 5lb. - - 0 4 
Mr. Griffith’s ch. f. three years old, by Grand Duke, 7st. - 0 0 
Mr. Paulin’s b.c. Rolla, $ years old, 7st. 5lb. - ~~ - - 0 0 
Mr. F. R. Price’s aed Bird, 3 years old, 6st. 11lb. (carried 

7st. 2lb.) - - - - - - $ dr. 


1831.—Worcester, neous 9. The Worcester stakes of 20 sovereigns, 
each; 10 ft. and only 5, if declared, &c. with 20 added. One mile and a 
quarter; (sixteen subscribers, six of whom paid 5 sovereigns, each.) 

Mr. Chapman’s br. c. four years old, The Cardinal, by Waxy, 
Pope, 8st. 5lb. Wright. = - - : : - | 

Mr. E. Griffith’s b. c. Thorngrove, 4 years old, ast. Ill. - 2 

Mr. Bristow’s br. h. Dr. Faustus, aged, 9st. - - - § 

Mr. Beardsworth’s br. h. Hedgford, 6 years old, 8st. 13]b. - 4 

Mr. J. Day’s b. g. Fontoccino, five years old, 8st. 5lb.; Mr. Lewis’s b. 
m. Garlick, five years old, 8st.; Mr. Thorne’s b. g Harry, four years old, 
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7st. 2lb.; and Lord Warwick’s b. f. Water Witch, three years old, 6st. 7b. 
also started, but were not placed. 

August 10. The city members’ plate, of £50, added to a handicap stake 
of 5 sovereigns, each. ‘Two mile heats. 

Mr. E. Griffith’s b. c. RETO: four ae old, by Smo- 
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lensko, 8st. 6lb. Brown. - 41 1 
Mr. Reeve’s b. m. Flora, five years old, Bet. db. - =» 2 fe 
Mr. Beardsworth’s b. h. Hedgford, 6 years old, 9st. 2lb. 2 8 dr. 
Mr. Thorne’s b. g. Harry, 4 years old, 7st. 7)b.  - - 3 0 &. 


Mr. Patrick’s f. three years old, by Manfred, 5st. 10lb. [fell] dis. 

Stourbridge, August 30. Town plate of £50, added to a sweepstakes of 
5 sovereigns, each, for three years old, 7st.; four, 8st. 2lb.; five, 8st. 91b.; 
six and aged, 9st. A winner once this year to carry 3lb.; twice, 6lb.; and 
thrice, 8lb. extra; [m.]} and [g.] allowed 3lb. Two mile heats. 

Mr. Charlton’s ch. m. Kalmid, five ons old, by nara, 


Arthur. - : - - + 2.4 
Mr. Beardsworth’s br. h. Hedgford, sixyyears old. - - 3 2 
Mr. Painter’s b. g. Russell, six years old. - - 3 @. 


BETTING STAND. 


Such a convenience is auch wanted on the Central and all our pub- 
lic race courses. It is as idle to talk of keeping upa race course, with- 
out the excitement of betting, as to support a mill without grist; and 
why may not a man as well risk the chance of loss or gain, on the 
comparative powers of the racehorse, as on the issue of a lottery, the 
rise and fall of stocks, or the risk of running a clipper through a 
blockading squadron? Men of business go to the race course once 
or twice in a year—to undergo a little stirring excitement—or if 
you please to kick up their own heels and have a little fun—and 
the impulse is most natural—besides it promotes digestion and good 
humor.—The farmer when he hangs “lack a daisically over his gate,” 
as Sterne says, is amused at a sham battle even between two old cows— 
he likes to see his old hackney kick up his heels and turn colt in his 
old age. Every four footed beast and every barn door fowl displays 
sometimes a sportive and playful mood—away then with the gloomy 
philosophy that would teach us to go crying through the world, ever 
and anon, refreshing each other, like the Monks of la Trappe, with 
the comfortable salutation “brethren we must die’’—as if the old fel- 
low, with his enormous scythe and forked tail, would not come soon 
enough without being called for—The.“laugh and be fat theory’’ is 
we must confess more to our taste, though we never bet ourselves. 

The betting stand ought to be a perquisite of the proprietor of the 
course; and those admitted ought to pay what would be equal toa 
regular subscription, and should enjoy the privilege of the area about 
the judges’ stand. How can bets be made on any thing like equal 
terms between those who have a near and perfect; and others who 
have but a distant view of the horses after a heat? policy suggests and 
justice demands that all, who are willing to pay for it, should be put on 
a footing of equality in that respect. 





